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MORMON SONGS! 
By LEVETTE J. DAVIDSON 


Social groups have, most frequently, developed a characteristic folklore 
when they have been united by common interests and by some sort of isola- 
tion. From the beginnings of Mormonism over a century ago, Latter-Day 
Saints have regarded themselves as a chosen people, set apart by their religion 
from the “Gentiles,” a classification which included all non-Mormons. The 
migration of the Saints to the Salt Lake Valley in 1847 and the years follow- 
ing, resulted in a geographical isolation which permitted cultural inbreeding 
and encouraged communal life. Only in recent times have communicants of 
other beliefs ceased to regard Mormons as queer and even malevolent. But 
the contemporary decay of doctrinal emphasis among Mormons and non- 
Mormons, the frequent population movements since World War I, which have 
mixed believers and non-believers of all sorts—even in Salt Lake City—, 
and the universal pressure toward standardization have removed some of 
the conditions which permitted Mormon culture to flower in its own peculiar 
way. Surviving from earlier times are, however, some traditions which repay 
examination.” 

The history of Mormonism from the days of the prophet, Joseph Smith, 
down to the ‘‘manifesto’’ abolishing polygamy in 1890, and even later, can 
be traced in song. Mormons called themselves ‘‘Latter-Day Saints;’’ the 
following examples indicate that ‘Singing Saints’’ would be equally appropri- 


1 The collection of Mormon songs has been rendered difficult in recent years by several 
circumstances: limitations on travel in war times have prevented extensive field trips; several of 
the old timers who would have been a great help, such as George D. Pyper, have recently died; 
and concentration upon the war effort has not permitted the full cooperation of a number of 
people interested in the subject. Nevertheless, the compiler has interviewed many informants 
in Salt Lake and Denver; has corresponded with several past or present residents of Utah; and 
has searched such printed material as the church hymnals, pioneer diaries and reminiscences, 
early Mormon and non-Mormon periodicals of Utah, and books about pioneer days in the Salt 
Lake Valley. Enough has been found to indicate the types of song material developed and used 
by Mormons and anti-Mormons in the different periods of Mormon history. 

? Other aspects of Mormon folklore have been treated in such recent studies as Austin E. 
Fife’s The Legend of the Three Nephites Among the Mormons (JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLK- 
LORE 53: 1-49, 1940) and Popular Legends of the Mormons (California Folklore Quarterly 
I: 105-25, 1941); Claire Noall’s Superstitions, Customs, and Prescriptions of Mormon Midwives 
(California Folklore Quarterly 3: 102-14, 1943) and Folklore from Utah’s Silver Mining Camps, 
by Wayland D. Hand (JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE 54: 132-61, 1942). 
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ate.* Aside from the hymns of the Church, however, there seems now to be 
little knowledge of the songs that were popular in the early days. Wallace 
Stegner, for example, observed in his otherwise informative Mormon Coun- 
try, ‘‘The Mormons are a singing people and always have been, but their 
creative energy seems to have spent itself on hymns, which are often folksy 
enough.’’4 

The volume devoted to Utah in the American Guide Series is a bit more 
aware of the variety of songs, but gives no examples beyond hymns and one 
verse and chorus from ‘‘The Hand-cart Song.’’ The compilers wrote: 


With the Mormons, in the days of the settlement of Utah, when pioneers sang to 
keep their courage up, music played a more important part in community cultural 
life than any other art. It was a humble music, inclined to hymns, ballads, senti- 
mental songs, reels, and, where instruments were available, to martial airs; but it 
was a folk music gathered, as were the rank and file of the Church, from every State in 
the Union and from half the countries in Europe. The Mormons played or sang with 
very little restraint; indeed, their authorities encouraged them to do so and the 
Church sponsored secular singing and dancing. ... Moreover, purely secular songs 
written to commemorate important events were scarcely distinguished from the 
contents of their hymn book. There were songs (sometimes serious, frequently satiric, 
and occasionally almost ribald) to celebrate a convert from Sweden or the planting 
of mulberry trees in the southern colonies, to ‘“‘josh’”’ sheep skinners or to lampoon 
turncoats who deserted the army to marry Mormon girls.§ 

The following pages will serve at least to amplify and to illustrate these state- 
ments from the Utah Guide. 


MORMON HYMNS 


The history of Mormon hymnology has been written by George D. Pyper 
in Stories of Latter-Day Saints Hymns, Their Authors and Composers.® 


3 An interesting collection, Pioneer Songs, Compiled by Daughters of Utah Pioneers, ar- 
ranged by Alfred M. Durham, was published in 1932, revised edition 1940, in Salt Lake. It 
includes a wide variety of songs ‘‘used by the Pioneers enroute to and in the early settlement of 
the west” and “inspired and composed by the Pioneers in memory of their experiences,” only 
a few of which are true folk songs or definitely a product of the Mormon experiences. No doubt 
the Utah pioneers did sing ‘‘Annie Laurie,” ‘‘Auld Lang Syne,”’ “Buffalo Gals,” ‘‘Darling Nellie 
Gray,” and others that were favorites throughout the United States during the second half of 
the century. 

* New York 1942, 142. Susa Young Gates, a daughter of Brigham Young, wrote for Musical 
America (23: 3, Nov. 20, 1914) 13, an article, How Utah’s Pioneers Carried Music Across the 
Rockies, containing the following testimony: ‘‘Father fostered and encouraged the study and 
practice of music in his own family and among the people, as did the Prophet Joseph Smith in 
his lifetime. . . . We all sang, we all played. Our mothers sang over our cradles, father hymned 
his worship at the evening altar. We sang on our way to school, sang in the chorus at the opening 
and closing of school and played the piano whenever we could catch the chance in between 
times.” 

5 New York 1941, 170-2. So far I have found no record of the singing of the traditional old- 
world ballads in Utah, except for ‘The Raggle Taggle Gypsies” (Child No. 200, The Gypsy 
Laddie), which is No. 17 in Reed Smith and Hilton Rufty, American Anthology of Old-World 
Ballads (New York, 1937). Professor Smith wrote in his Notes on the ballad: ‘Our version was 
recorded in Ohio from a Russian Jew, who said he had learned it in Utah while living among the 
Mormons.” 

6 Salt Lake, 1939. 
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“Sister” Emma Smith, wife of the Prophet Joseph Smith, made the first col- 
lection in 1835, enlarging it in 1841. Most of the hymns were those already in 
use in Protestant churches; but several were soon written which ‘‘expounded 
the truths of the newly revealed Gospel.”” The revised hymn book issued by 
Brigham Young, Parley P. Pratt and John Taylor, in Manchester, England, 
in 1840, went through twenty-five editions. Often Mormon words were set 
to old music, and even ‘‘war and sentimental tunes were commandeered to 
fit inspirational hymns.” 

An early commentator on the Mormon settlement in Utah, the anonymous 
author of a History of the Mormons, says that the hymn beginning, ‘‘Yes, 
my Native land, I love thee,’’ was ‘“‘sometimes sung on shipboard in Liverpool 
prior to the departure of Mormon emigrants.”’ According to this writer, 


Many of their fugitive hymns and songs, not included in their hymn books, are 
adapted to popular tunes, sung as ‘‘The Sea, the Sea, the Open Sea,” “‘Away, Away 
to the Mountain’s Brow,”’ etc. 


The following hymn, ‘‘A Church without Apostles is not the Church for Me,”’ 
was, he noted, sung ‘‘to the tune of ‘The rose that all are praising.’ ’’’ 


A church without a prophet is not the church for me; 
It has no head to lead it, in it I would not be; 
But I’ve a church not built by man, 
Out from the mountain without hand, 
A church with gifts and blessings, oh, that’s the church for me, 
Oh, that’s the church for me, oh, that’s the church for me. 


The God that others worship is not the God for me; 
He has no parts nor body, and can not hear nor see; 
But I’ve a God that lives above, 
A God of Power and of Love, 
A God of Revelation, oh, that’s the God for me. 


A church without apostles is not the church for me; 
It’s like a ship dismasted afloat upon the sea; 
But I’ve a church that’s always led 
By the twelve stars around its head, 
A church with good foundations, oh, that’s the church for me. 


The hope that Gentiles cherish is not the hope for me; 

It has no hope for knowledge, far from it I would be; 
But I’ve a hope that will not fail, 
That reaches safe within the vail, 

Which hope is like an anchor, oh, that’s the hope for me. 


Other hymns peculiar to Mormonism refer to the Prophet Joseph Smith. 
Such is ‘‘We Thank Thee O God for a Prophet,’’® written to the tune of ‘‘The 
Officer’s Funeral,” which William Fowler, the composer, had heard from his 
father, 


? History of the Mormons (Auburn, 1852) 56-61. This process of appropriating secular songs 
to religious uses is called contrafacture. Other examples of it are cited in Edward D. Andrews, 
The Gift to Be Simple, Songs, Dances and Rituals of the American Shakers (New York, 1940). 

* Pioneer Songs 313, and Deseret Sunday School Songs (Salt Lake City, 1909) No. 102. 
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who had been sent by the English government to Australia and was present at the 
officer’s funeral for which the melody of this song had been composed... . On the 
long journey across the plains, to strengthen the faith of his fellows and to prove his 
devotion to the cause, William composed the words. 


“‘Joseph Smith’s First Prayer” is a song describing a miraculous vision that 
came to the prophet-to-be.® Perhaps the best loved hymn is ‘Come, Come, 
Ye Saints,” composed by William Clayton, at the request of President Brig- 
ham Young, on April 15, 1846, for use of the pioneers on their difficult trek 
to the Salt Lake Valley.'® The tune was that of the old English song ‘‘All is 
Well.” 

Probably the most prolific of hymn writers was Eliza R. Snow, often 
called ‘‘the Mormon Poetess.”” Her popular ““O My Father”’ suggests the pos- 
sibility of a pre-existence to earthly life and of a Mother God as well as a 
Father God, in Heaven. Her compositions include ‘‘The World’s Jubilee,” 
“In Our Lovely Deseret,” ‘‘Zion Prospers, All is Well,” ‘“‘Through Deepening 
Trails,” ““O Awake! My Slumbering Minstrel,’”"" and ‘‘Our Prophet, Brigham 
Young.” Some of the peculiar doctrines of Mormonism, such as celestial 
marriages, baptism for the dead, the destruction of the Nephites, the revela- 
tions in the Book of Mormon, and polygamous marriages are used as themes 
in several of the songs included in the older editions of the hymnal. Two 
stanzas from one advocating many marriages follow: 


Through him who holds the sealing power 
Ye faithful ones, who heed 

Celestial laws, take many wives, 
And rear a righteous seed. 


Though fools revile, I'll honor you, 
As Abraham, my friend; 

You shall be Gods, and shall be blest 
With lives that never end.* 


The following stanza from Eliza R. Snow’s ‘In Our Lovely Deseret” explains 
part of the Mormon discipline: 


That the children may live long, 

And be beautiful and strong, 

Tea and coffee and tobacco they despise, 

Drink no liquor, and they eat 

But a very little meat; 

They are seeking to be great and good and wise. 


Another song for children contains the following: 
I'll be a little Mormon 


® Deseret Sunday School Songs No. 41. 

10 Tbid. No. 16. 

it Ibid. Nos. 96, 114, 153, 273, and 278. Eliza R. Snow, Poems, Religious, Historical, and 
Political (Liverpool, 1856), contains many songs and hymns. 

2 J. H. Beadle, Life in Utah; or, the Mysteries and Crimes of Mormonism, (Philadelphia, 
1870) 282. 

1 Sacred Hymns and Spiritual Songs For the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints, 
15th edition (Salt Lake City, 1883) No. 326. 
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And seek to know the ways, 
Which God has taught his people 
In these—the latter days, 

By sacred revelation 

Which He to us hath given, 
He tells us how to follow 

The sacred road to Heaven. 
Though I am young and little, 
I, too, may learn forthwith 
To live the precious gospel 
Revealed to Joseph Smith." 


It is interesting to note that just before the mob attacked the jail in Car- 
thage, Illinois, and assassinated Joseph Smith and his brother, Hyrum, on 
June 27, 1844, John Taylor sang at the request of the Prophet, ‘‘A Poor 
Wayfaring Man of Grief.’ This was a favorite of Joseph Smith and popular 
in Nauvoo.”® 

CAMPAIGN SONGS 


Dissatisfied with the attitude toward the Mormons taken by the an- 
nounced candidates for the presidency of the United States in 1844, Joseph 
Smith himself sought that office. His murder by the mob in Carthage ended 
Mormon hopes of political success. 

Of the numerous campaign songs which sprang up, pro-Mormon and anti- 
Mormon only a few fragments have survived, such as the following: 


Kinderhoos, Kass, Kalhoun, or Klay, 
Kan never surely win the day. 
But if you want to know who kan, 
You'll find in General Smith, the man. 
and 
Come, then, O Americans, rally to the standard of Liberty, 
And in your generous indignation, trample down 
The tyrant’s rod and the oppressor’s crown 
That yon proud eagle to its height may soar 
And peace, triumphant, reign forever more.'® 


SONGS OF THE MIGRATION 


After the expulsion of the Mormons from Nauvoo, in 1846, they moved to 
a temporary camp on the Missouri River on the outskirts of the present 
Omaha. Here in ‘“‘winter quarters,’ they prepared for the great migration of 
1847 to the Salt Lake Valley. In the years which followed additional com- 
panies made the twelve hundred mile journey to the Promised Land. Since 
many of the converts to the new faith were too poor to buy teams and 


4 Quoted from Hymns for Children, in Harry M. Beardsley’s Joseph Smith and His Mormon 
Empire (Boston, 1931) 271. 

The story of The Martyrdom of Joseph Smith, by Apostle John Taylor, included in 
Richard F. Burton’s The City of the Saints (New York, 1862) 515-544, describes the scene and 
quotes the words of the song. A similar account is given by Pyper, op. cit. 9-13. 

‘° The first is a stanza from a campaign song printed in The Nauvoo Neighbor and the 
second is from Parley Pratt's “Smith for President.” Quoted by Harry M. Beardsley, Joseph 
Smith and His Mormon Empire 320 and 337. 
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wagons for the overland trek, Brigham Young recommended that they make 
the journey on foot after building hand-carts upon which to draw their sup- 
plies. Five companies crossed in this way during 1856, and a total of ten be- 
fore 1861, by which year the Utah settlers were able to supply enough stock 
for wagons and other transportation. A number of hand-cart songs were made 
up and sung along the way, including the following. 


A. THE HANDCART SONG 


Ye Saints that dwell on Europe’s shore 
Prepare yourselves with many more 
To leave behind your native land 

For sure God’s Judgments are at hand. 
Prepare to cross the stormy main 
Before you do the valley gain 

And with the faithful make a start 

To cross the plains with your handcart. 


Chorus 


Some must push and some must pull 
As we go marching up the hill 

As merrily on the way we go 

Until we reach the valley, oh. 


The land that boasts of liberty 

You ne’er again may wish to see 

While poor men toil to earn their bread 
And rich men are much better fed, 
And people boast of their great light, 
You see they are as dark as night. 

And from them you must make a start 
To cross the plains with our handcarts. 


But some will say it is too bad 

The saints upon their feet to pad 

And more than that to push a load 

As they go marching up the road. 

We say this is Jehovah’s plan 

To gather out the best of man, 

And women too, for none but they . 
Will ever gather in this way. 


As on the way the carts are hurled 
*Twould very much surprise the world 
To see the old and feeble dame 

Lending her hand to push the same. 
The young girls they will dance and sing 
The young men happier than a king, 
The children they will laugh and play 
Their strength increasing day by day. 


But ere before the valley gained 
We will be met upon the plains 
With music sweet and friends so dear 
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And fresh supplies our hearts to cheer. 
Then with the music and the song 
How cheerfully we'll march along 

So thankfully you make a start 

To cross the plains with our handcarts. 


When we get there amongst the rest 
Industrious be and we'll be blessed 

And in our chambers be shut in 

While Judgment cleanse the earth from sin. 
For well we know it will be so, 

God’s servants spoke it long ago, 

And tell us it’s high time to start 

To cross the plains with our handcarts.!” 


B. HAND-CART SONG 
Tune—A Little More Cider 


Oh, our faith goes with the hand-carts, 

And they have our hearts’ best love; 
’Tis a novel mode of travelling, 
Devised by the God above. 


Chorus 


Hurrah for the Camp of Israel! 
Hurrah for the hand-cart scheme! 

Hurrah! hurrah! ’tis better far 
Than the wagon and ox-team. 


And Brigham'’s their executive, 
He told us the design; 

And the Saints are proudly marching on, 
Along the hand-cart line. 


Who cares to go with the wagons? 
Not we who are free and strong; 

Our faith and arms, with right good will, 
Shall pull our carts along.'® 


C. HANDCART SONG 


Obedient to the Gospel call 

We serve our God the all in all 
We hie away to Zion 

We do not wait to ride all day 
But pull our handcarts all the way 
And Israel’s God rely on. 


” This version of the song by William Hobbs was given to me by Dr. LeRoy Hafen. The 
version included on page 21 of Pioneer Songs is practically the same, although no author’s 
name is listed there. 

#8 Quoted by T. B. H. Stenhouse, Rocky Mountain Saints (New York, 1873) 333. Mr. Sten- 
house says that this was “‘one of the songs that the unfortunate Mormons sung on their way be- 
fore their hearts were benumbed by suffering.” 
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To Zion pull the handcart 
While singing every day 

The glorious songs of Zion 
That haste the time away. 


Our prayers arise to greet the sun 
And when his shining course is run 
We gather round the camp fire 

To talk of God and all his ways 
His wondrous work of Latterdays 
Until the dancing blaze expires. 


We climb the hills and far away 

Then down where sleeping valleys lay 
While still the miles onward roll 

Till Zion rises on our sight 

We pull our handcarts with our might 
Triumphant then reach the goal. 


And those we left beside the way 

To dream where summer breezes play 
Saw in the camp fire’s vivid blaze 
Fair Zion with her golden skies 
Grand temples there that stately rise 
And satisfied rest always.!® 


D. A HANDCART SONG 


No purse, no script they bear with them, but cheerfully they start 
And cross the plains a thousand miles, and draw with them a cart; 
Ye nations list, the men of God, from Zion now they come, 
Clothed with the Priesthood and the power, to gather Israel home. 
Then cheer up ye Elders, you to the world will show 
That Israel will be gathered soon, and oxen are too slow. 


Ye pious men whose sympathy is touched for fallen man, 

A pattern now is set for you, just beat it if you can; 

Here’s men who're called to go abroad the Gospel to impart, 

They leave their friends and homes so dear and start with their handcart. 
Then cheer up ye Elders, etc. 


Now competition is the rage, throughout the world ’tis true 

To head the Mormons they must rise far earlier than they do, 

For Mormonism it is sound, without a crack or flaw, 

They know the arts and sciences, and we’re learning how to draw, 
Then cheer up, etc. 


Some folks would ask, Why do you start with carts, come tell I pray? 
We answer: when our Prophet speaks, the Elders all obey; 
Since Brigham has the way laid out that’s best for us, we'll try 
Stand off ye sympathetic fools, the handcarts now or die— 
Then cheer up, etc. 


1® This song, attributed to Lydia D. Alder, was given to me by Dr. Hafen. It is not included 
in Pioneer Songs, 
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Then come ye faithful ministers, with blessings now we'll go, 

To gather out the honest hearts trom darkness and from woe; 

Our strength increasing day by day, as from this land we part, 

We'll bless the day that we were called to go with our handcart. 
Then cheer up, etc.?® 


The following song was composed by Eliza R. Snow in honor of President 
Brigham Young and his men who had located the place for the Mormons to 
settle. According to tradition, Brigham Young and his ‘‘pioneer band”’ made 
the official entry into the Salt Lake Valley on July 24, 1847. This date is 
celebrated annually as Pioneer Day throughout Mormondom, with reunions, 
programs, and singing. 


TO PRESIDENT B. YOUNG AND CAMP 


Hail! ye mightly men of Israel 

Who the hiding place have found; 
The eternal God has blest you 

You have stood on holy ground. 


Chorus 


Praise the Lord! we're glad to meet you; 
Welcome, welcome, on your way— 

Yes, O yes, with songs we greet you, 
Pioneers of Latter-day. 


A choice land of old appointed 
For the House of Israel’s rest, 

You have found and consecrated— 
Through your blessing ’twill be blest. 


Holy, free, and unpolluted 

Will that land for us remain 

While the sacred laws of justice 
There the Saints of God maintain. 





Go, return to Winter Quarters— 
Go in peace and safety too; 

There the purest hearts are beating, 
Warm with hopes of seeing you. 


We will onward to the Valley— 

Speed your way—make haste and come, 
That ere long, with joy and gladness, 
We may bid you welcome home.” 


The following stanzas are selected from another of Eliza Snow’s composi- 
tions encouraging the migration: 


20 This was printed in the Millennial Star, August 15, 1857. It is included in Pioneer Songs 
309, to the tune of ‘(Oh Susannah.”’ According to the editor of Pioneer Songs, the author, Elder 
Philip Margetts, was an actor of pioneer days; he composed this song on the first night out of 
Salt Lake City in Emigration Canyon to encourage his companions, the seventy-six missionaries 
with whom he had heen-called to go across to fill missions. They started on April 23, 1857, and 
arrived in Nebraska, June ro. 

*\ Eliza R. Snow, Poems, Religious, Historical, and Political (Liverpool, 1856) 183-4. 
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A JOURNEYING SONG FOR THE PIONEERS 
TO THE MOUNTAINS 


The time of winter now is o’er— 
There’s verdure on the plain; 

We leave our shelt’ring roofs once more, 
And to our tents again. 


Though Camp of Israel, onward move; 
O Jacob, rise and sing; 

Ye Saints, the world’s salvation prove— 
All hail to Zion’s king. 


We go to choice and goodly lands, 
With rich and fertile soil, 

That by the labor of our hands 
Will yield us wine and oil. 


We leave the mobbing Gentile race, 
Who thirst to shed our blood; 

To rest in Jacob’s hiding place, 
Where Nephite temples stood.” 


Another of the songs which cheered the Saints on their westward journey 


is the following. To the Mormons, “Upper California” was a term denoting 
the area west of the Rockies. 


The Upper California, Oh, that’s the land for me; 

It lies between the mountains and the great Pacific sea; 
The Saints can be supported there, 
And taste the sweets of liberty 

In Upper California—Oh, that’s the land for me 
Oh, that’s the land for me. 


We'll go and lift our standard, we'll go there and be free! 
We'll go to California and have our Jubilee; 
A land that blooms with beauty rare, 
A land of life and liberty, 

With flocks and herds abounding—Oh, that's the land for me! 
Oh, that’s the land for me. 


We'll burst off all our fetters and break the Gentile yoke, 
For long it has beset us, and now it shall be broke; 

No more shall Jacob bow his neck, 

Henceforth he shall be great and free 
In Upper California—Oh, that’s the land for me! 

Oh, that’s the land for me. 


We'll reign, we'll rule and triumph, and God shall be our King; 
The plains, the hills, and valleys shall with hosannas ring; 

Our towers and temples there shall rise, 

Toward the great Pacific sea, 
In Upper California—Oh, that’s the land for me! 


2 Ibid. 170-3. 
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We'll ask our cousin Lemuel to join us heart and hand, 

And spread abroad our curtains throughout fair Zion’s land; 
Till this is done, we'll pitch our tents 
Toward the great Pacific sea, 

In Upper California—Oh, that’s the land for me! 
Oh, that’s the land for me! 


Then join with me, my brethren, and let us hasten there; 
We'll lift our glorious standard and raise our house of prayer; 
We'll call on all the nations round 
To join our standard and be free 
In Upper California—Oh, that’s the place for me! 
Oh, that’s the place for me.” 


Still another of the overland journey songs is a rousing diatribe against 
Mormon persecutions, set to the tune of “Old Dan Tucker.’ 

According to the note accompanying ‘‘The Dying Californian,” in Pioneer 
Songs,”® this was an adaptation of ‘‘The Dying Sailor,’’ and was composed 
in honor of one member of the Mormon party of immigrants who had sailed 
from New York under Samuel Brannan on the ship Brooklyn. This young 
man had died before the ship reached San Francisco Bay, on July 31, 1846. 


SONGS OF THE MORMON BATTALION 


When the Mexican War broke out in 1846, President Polk accepted the 
offer of the Mormons to contribute troops. Some five hundred of the Saints, 
encamped at Council Bluffs, were enlisted in July. After accompanying 
General Kearney to Santa Fe and then to California, they were mustered out. 
A number of them stayed in California; some went to Salt Lake, which had 
become in 1847 the Mormon Promised Land. 

In the midst of their hardships the members of the Mormon Battalion 
were cheered by song. According to Sergeant Daniel Tyler, 
our cheerful camp singer, Levi W. Hancock, oftentimes amused and entertained us 
while around the campfires and often composed songs to fit the occasion as the 
following will show. 

The two examples which Tyler prints would in a pre-literate age have been 
handed down orally, perhaps becoming a part of the anonymous folklore of 
the Mormons. At any rate they illustrate the circumstances under which 
popular verse sometimes was composed. To conserve space only a few stanzas 
of each are given. 
THE DESERT ROUTE 

While here, beneath a sultry sky, 

Our famished mules and cattle die; 

Scarce aught but skin and bones remain 

To feed poor soldiers on the plain. 


** Sacred Hymns and Spiritual Songs for the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
(Liverpool, 1890) Hymn 299, 352-4. 

* Pioneer Songs 192-3. 

* Thid. x3. 
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Chorus 


How hard to starve and wear us out, 
Upon this sandy, desert route. 


We sometimes now for lack of bread, 

Are less than quarter rations fed, 

And soon expect, for all of meat, 

Naught less than broke-down mules, to eat. 


Our hardships reach their rough extremes, 
When valiant men are roped with teams, 
Hour after hour, and day by day, 

To wear our strength and lives away. 


A Doctor which the Government 
Has furnished, proves a punishment! 
At his rude call of ‘‘Jim Along Joe,” 
The sick and halt, to him must go. 


Both night and morn, this call is heard; 
Our indignation then is stirr’d, 

And we sincerely wish in hell, 

His arsenic and calomel. 


THE BULL FIGHT ON THE SAN PEDRO 


Under command of Colonel Cooke, 

When passing down San Pedro's brook, 
Where cane-grass, growing rank and high, 
Was waving as the breeze pass’d by, 


There, as we gained ascending ground 
Out from the grass, with fearful bound, 

A wild ferocious bull appear’d, 

And challenged fight, with horns uprear’d. 


“Stop, stop,”’ said one, ‘‘just see that brute!” 
“‘Hold!’’ was responded, ‘‘let me shoot.”’ 

He flashed but failed to fire the gun— 

Both stood their ground but would not run. 


The man exclaimed, ‘‘I want some meat, 
I think that bull will do to eat;” 

And saying thus, again he shot 

And fell’d the creature on the spot. 


But lo! it did not end the fight— 

A furious herd rushed into sight, 

And then the bulls and men around, 
Seemed all resolved to stand their ground. 


In nature’s pasture, all unfenc’d, 

A dreadful battle was commenc’d; 
We knew we must ourselves defend, 
And each, to others, aid extend. 
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Whatever cause we did not know, 
But something prompted them to go; 
When all at once in frantic fright, 
The bulls ran bellowing out of sight. 


And when the fearful fight was o’er, 
And sound of muskets heard no more, 
At least a score of bulls were found, 
And two mules dead upon the ground.” 


Numerous other songs were composed in honor of the faithful services of 
the Mormon Battalion, notably those by Thomas Morris and Eliza R. Snow, 
also printed by Tyler. Those by the men who served in the battalion are 
closer to folk-expression. Such is the song by Azariah Smith, ‘composed 
when quartered at San Diego, in the service of the United States,’’ to the tune 
of “Hard Times.”’ The first three and the fifth of the thirteen stanzas follow. 


SONG 


In forty-six we bade adieu 
To loving friends and kindred too; 
For one year’s service, one and all 
Enlisted at our country’s call, 

In these hard times. 


We onward marched until we gained 

Fort Leavenworth, where we obtained 

Our outfit—each a musket drew— 

Canteen, knapsack, and money, too, 
In these hard times. 


Our Colonel died—Smith took his place, 
And marched us on at rapid pace; 
O’er hills and plains, we had to go, 
Through herds of deer and buffalo, 

In these hard times. 


At length we came to Santa Fe, 

As much fatigued as men could be; 

With only ten days there to stay, 

When orders came to march away, 
In these hard times.?? 


ANTI-FEDERALIST SONGS 


When the State of Deseret was admitted as the Territory of Utah in 1850, 
difficulties developed. President Fillmore appointed Brigham Young as 
governor, but included three non-Mormons among the territorial officials. 
Conflict between the Mormons and federal forces broke out when Brigham 
Young was replaced by Governor Cumming. A military force of 2500 troops 


* Daniel Tyler, A Concise History of the Mormon Battalion in the Mexican War, 1846-47 
(n.p., 1881) 182-3, 221-3. 
7 Ibid. 287-9. 
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under General W. S. Harney, later replaced by Colonel Albert S. Johnston, 
came out in 1857 to support the non-Mormon governor. The Mormons began 
drilling an army of their own and sent out detachments to destroy army 
supply trains. Actual blood-shed was avoided through the intervention of 
Colonel T. L. Kane as mediator. Through agreement with Young, the troops 
entered Salt Lake City in the summer of 1858 without opposition. 

The following songs were an outgrowth of this ‘‘Mormon War.” The first 
“Mormon Army song”’ given below seems to have been set to the tune of 
“Yankee Doodle.’”’ Mrs. Grace A. Woodbury, of Salt Lake City, wrote to 
me as follows: 


“Sister” Freliegh, who has been dead about thirty years and who lived to be ninety 
plus, used to sing it at the Pine Valley celebration of July 24; I can still recall her 
shrill, quavering rendition of it. 


MORMON ARMY SONG 
When Uncle Sam he did send out his army to destroy us, 
He thought the Mormons we will rout, so they cannot annoy us. 
The force he sent was competent, to “‘try and hang” for treason, 
That is, I ween, it would have been, but there was a good reason. 


Chorus 


There’s great commotion in the East about the Mormon question 
The problem is, to say the least, too tough for their digestion. 


As they went marching up the “‘Platte,’’ they sang a catchy ditty, 

And boasted we'll do this and that, when we reach Salt Lake City. 

And right they were when they got there, they made the Mormons stir, Sir, 
That is, I swan, they would have done, but, say, they didn’t get there. 


Then they returned with wildest tales, said: ‘‘Mormons beat the devil, 
They ride up hill and over rocks as fast as on the level. 

And if you chance to shoot one down, and you are sure he’s dead, Sir, 
The first you know he’s on his horse, and riding on ahead, Sir.” 


Then on Ham’s Fork they camped awhile, saying we will wait longer, 
Till Johnston and his troops come up, and make our forces stronger. 
Then we'll advance, take Brigham Young and Heber, his companion, 
That is, they would have done, but were afraid of Echo Canyon.”® 


The next is a parody on Stephen Foster’s ‘‘Camptown Races.” 


There’s seven hundred wagons on the way, 
Du dah! 

And their cattle are numerous, so they say, 
Du dah; du dah day! 

Now, to let them perish would be sin, 
Du dah! 

So we'll take all they got for bringing them in, 
Du dah; du dah day! 


28 44 Old Time Mormon and Far West Songs, arranged and compiled by George F. Briegel 
(New York, 1933) 20-1. This collection, now out of print, was given to me by the late Herbert S. 
Auerbach, who assisted Mr. Briegel in making this compilation and who was president of the 
Utah State Historical Society at the time of his death in Salt Lake City, March 19, 1945. 
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Chorus 


Then let us be on hand 

By Brigham Young to stand; 

And if our enemies do appear 

We'll sweep them off the land. 


Old Sam has sent, I understand, 
Du dah! 
A Missouri ass to rule our land, 
Du dah; du dah day! 
But if he comes we'll have some fun, 
Du dah! 
To see him and his juries run, 
Du dah; du dah day! 


Old Squaw-Killer Harney is on his way, 
Du dah! 

The Mormon People for to slay 
Du dah; du dah day! 

Now, if he comes, the truth I’ll tell, 
Du dah! 

Our boys will drive him down to hell, 
Du dah; du dah day!?? 


Another fire-breathing song of war ran as follows: 


If Uncle Sam’s determined 
On his very foolish plan, 

The Lord will fight our battles 
And we'll help Him if we can. 


If what they now propose to do 
Should ever come to pass 

We'll burn up every inch of wood 
And every blade of grass. 


We'll throw down all our houses, 
Every soul shall emigrate. 

And we'll organize ourselves 
Into a roving mountain state.*° 


Several anti-Federalist songs were published by T. B. H. Stenhouse in 
Rocky Mountain Saints, including two by ‘‘Brother’’ C. W. Penrose. The 
first, given below, was sung to the air, ‘‘Lily Dale.” The second, which is 
anonymous, was ‘dedicated to Lieutenant-General Wells and his co-cham- 
pions in arms.” 

© ZION 
In thy mountain retreat, God will strengthen thy feet; 
On the necks of thy foes thou shalt tread; 
And their silver and gold, as the prophets have told, 


2° Quoted by Nels Anderson, Desert Saints (Chicago, 1942) 170. Another version is included 
on page 47 of 44 Old Time Mormon and Far West Songs. Additional stanzas may be found in 
various places, including Pioneer Songs. 

3° Nels Anderson, ibid. 175. 
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Shall be brought to adorn thy fair head. 
O Zion! dear Zion! home of the free, 

Soon thy towers will shine with a splendour divine, 
And eternal thy glory shall be. 


Here our voices we'll raise, and we’ll sing to thy praise, 
Sacred home of the prophets of God; 
Thy Deliverance is nigh, thy oppressors shall die; 
And the Gentiles shall bow ’neath thy rod. 
O Zion! dear Zion! home of the free, 
In thy temples we'll bend, all thy rights we'll defend, 
And our home shall be ever with thee.* 


WELCOME TO THE RETURNED WARRIORS OF ZION 


Strong in the power of Brigham’s God, 
Your name’s a terror to our foes; 
Ye were a barrier strong and broad 
As our high mountains crowned with snows. 


Fear filled thy myrmidons of war, 
Their courage fell in wordy boast; 
The faith and prayers of Israel’s host 
Repelled the tyrant’s gory car. 
Then welcome! sons of light and truth, 
Heroes alike in age and youth.” 


The entry of non-Mormens, or ‘‘Gentiles,”’ into the Salt Lake Valley during 
the Civil War period caused additional friction. Federal troops under Colonel 
Patrick E. Connor set up headquarters at Camp Douglas, on the eastern 
outskirts of Salt Lake City. His commission was to protect the Overland 
Trail, but he also encouraged non-Mormons to enter the valley and to search 
for mineral wealth. He even permitted his soldiers to prospect; and, after his 
release from the army, in 1866, he became an outstanding mining man in the 
region. The completion of the transcontinental railroad in 1869 brought addi- 
tional ‘‘Gentiles” to compete with the Mormons. 

The English traveller Ludlow was in Salt Lake City at the time Colonel 
Connor’s regiment was camped just outside the city. He described one service 
which he attended in the Tabernacle at which numerous hymns were sung 
“‘by the whole congregation with abundant fervor under the leadership of a 
small choir near the stage accompanied by a melodeon and a violin.”’ He re- 
ported that some of Connor’s blue coats were present and nearly broke up 
the meeting by singing the original words instead of the Mormon hymn 
which had been set to the tune of ‘‘The Star Spangled Banner.” 


“Young men!” said a vernerable biship, sternly, from the rostrum, ‘‘you forget that 
you are in the house of the Lord.”’ “Not a bit of it, old horse,”’ one of the boys spoke 
right out in meetin’. ‘‘What in thunder dije want to sing such all-fired nice tunes for, 
if you want a feller to sit still and bust himself?’ 


st T, B. H. Stenhouse, Rocky Mountain Saints (New York, 1873) 374. This is included, 
also, in Deseret Sunday School Songs, under the title ‘‘O Ye Mountains High.” 

32 Ibid. 371. 

33 Ludlow, The Heart of the Continent (New York, 1870) 508-13. 
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Another anti-Federal song, to the tune ‘“‘Red, White, and Blue,”’ is the fol- 
lowing: 
IF THE WEATHER PERMITS 
The Liberals one evening postponed their parade, 
Because of the weather they felt much afraid. 
The fact of the matter their ‘‘Gineral’’ admits, 
But they’ll have it hereafter, “if the weather permits.” 


Hurrah, Hurrah, ‘‘Free water” they cry; 

But when it looks threatening, see how they fly! 
Hurrah, hurrah, free whiskey they’ll try. 

But as for free water, that’s all in your eye. 


The Powers that be and the Connors that are, 
Their colonized legions have marshaled for war. 
If they get in office—oh won't we get fits! 

And no doubt they will, “if the weather permits.” 


Another postponement, I’m really afraid, 

Awaits the postponers of Patrick’s parade. 

’Twill happen this winter when, broken in bits, 
They'll put off their triumph till ‘‘weather permits.” 


They’ll say we are traitors for singing this song; 

The words are all right, but the tune is all wrong, 

But we'll sing what we please, though their union it splits, 
And they’ll dance to our music, if lameness ‘‘permits.”’ 


Hurrah, hurrah, for the Red, White, and Blue, 

The flag of our country, that ‘‘backward”’ ne’er ‘‘flew,”’ 
Hurrah, hurrah for all patriots true, 

But not for Pat Connor’s piratical crew!*4 


Still other difficulties are referred to in the following: 


UNCLE SAM AND THE MORMONS 


Yes Uncle Sam is trying his best 

To drive the Mormons from the West 
I hope that we shall stand the test 
Brigham at the head. 


Chorus 


Sing, let us sing 

Brigham Young shall be our King 
Sing, sing, let us sing 

Sing for the Priesthood, sing. 


Colfax he was in fret 

When he was here in Deseret 

He said, ‘‘The Mormons we'll upset 
Brigham ain’t the man.” 


* A copy of this song was furnished to me by the late Herbert S. Auerbach, who found it in 
the life story of Orson F. Whitney, Through Memory’s Halls, published about 1930, in Salt 
Lake City. 
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When President Brigham Young was put under arrest in January, 1872, 
accused of murder, many anti-Mormons thought that he had run away. 
According to Edward W. Tullidge, ‘‘A doggerel song was sung about this with 
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And Cragin thought that he was wise 
Yet Mormonism he despised 

But he, with all the others, lies 
About the Mormon boys. 


Bill Collum also with the rest 

Said in Congress he knew best 

“‘We’ll rout the Mormons from the West 
Brigham ain’t the man.” 


The editors they’ve tried their best 

To publish lies on Deseret 

And some of them proclaimed we'll fight 
Brigham at the head. 


Sectarians they do all they can 
To stop the Savior’s glorious plan 
But Mormonism goes on 
Brigham is the man. 


They say that we’re an awful set 
Away out here in Deseret 

But we don’t care and let them sweat 
Brigman is the man. 


Minister Foote I understand 

Is coming back to the Mormon land 
With twenty thousand dollars on hand 
To civilize the Saints. 


Minister Foote must be a fool 

To think the Mormons he can rule 
And we don't want Gentile schools 
We can do without them. 


The next comes in is Judge McKean 
He thought the Saints were very green 
He soon found out a different scene 
Brigham is the man.*® 


much anti-Mormon applause, running thus: 


% Quoted from the Journal of John Johnson Davies, published in the Utah Historical 
Quarterly (July-October, 1941) 166-7. Miss Marguerite L. Sinclair, secretary of the Utah State 
Historical Society, kindly furnished me a copy of this song. 

% History of Salt Lake (Salt Lake City, 1886) 553. 


Where now’s the Prophet Brigham? 

Where now’s the Prophet Brigham? 
Down in Kanab. 

By and by we'll go and fetch him 
Down in Kanab.’’** 
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Contrary to the expectation of the United States prosecuting attorney, Brig- 
ham Young returned to the city voluntarily and applied for bail. 

Still other songs celebrating the conflicts between Mormons and non- 
Mormons exist, but enough has been given to indicate the popular nature 
and the small literary value of these effusions. 


GENTILE SONGS RIDICULING THE MORMONS 


Probably the best known and most opposed of all the Mormon doctrines 
was the one advocating polygamy. Although not publicly announced until 
1852, this practice was reputed to have been sanctioned by Joseph Smith 
before his death. After many anti-polygamy crusades had been organized by 
Gentile women in Salt Lake and throughout the nation, Congress outlawed 
it in 1882. Federal marshals and courts vigorously prosecuted offenders, but 
it was not until 1890 that the president of the Mormon Church issued a 
‘“‘manifesto”’ directing all Mormons to “refrain from contracting any marriages 
forbidden by the law of the land.” 

Many satirical and ribald verses were made up and sung concerning this 

“peculiar practice.’’ The following verse, for example, was added to the popu- 
lar song, ‘‘The Man That Knows It All.” 


There’s shiploads of Mormonites coming o’er, 
Coming O’er, bound for Utah; 

Oh, each has five wives and they shout for more; 
What d’ye think of it now? 

Oh, that’s an old wrinkle in Solomon’s time; 

Not in mine; I’m much inclined 

To take but one trick boys, not five of a kind; 

I’m the man that knows it all.*” 


Somewhat similar is ‘“The Mormon Coon,” which sounds as if it had been 
used by Negro minstrels. 


Young Abraham left home one day 
Nobody knew just why he went away 
Until a friend of his received a note 

It was from Abe and this is what he wrote: 


I’m out in Utah in the Mormon land 

I’m not coming home, ’casue I’m a living grand 
I used to rave about a single life 

Now every day I get a brand new wife. 


Chorus 


I got a big brunette 

I got a blonde petite 

I got ’em short, fat, thin, and tall 
I got a Zulu pal 

I got a Cuban gal 

They come in bunches when I call 


*7 Printed in Merchant's Gargling Oil Songster for 1887 (n.p.) 20. Copy in Denver Public 
Library. 
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Now—that ain’t all 

I got a homely few 

I got ’em pretty too 

I got ’em black as the octoroon 
I can cut a figure eight 

I must ship them by freight 
For I am a Mormon Coon. 


There’s one girl that ain’t married yet, they say 
I’m saving her up for a rainy day 

If for every girl I had a single cent 

Then the picture gallery I could rent. 

I got me many of a homely lot 

I keep the marriage license door bell hot 

If a wife upon the street I chance to run 

I have to ask her, ‘‘What’s your number, Hon?’’’8 


The two following selections were included by Vardis Fisher in his some- 
what unsympathetic picture of the Mormons, Children of God. 


In the Mormon beds out West, 

There the concubines do rest, 

While their husband visits Emily and Jane! 
Oh, the babies do abound 

In tens of thousands all around, 

While the husband now slips in to see Elaine! 


and 
Oh-ho, there goes pa 
Back to Washington, 
But he won’t take ma! 
Oh-ho, here comes pa 
Back from Washington! 
Too much ma.*® 


A curious survival is ‘‘The Mormonite Preacher;” it was sung and played 
an on eight-string guitar by George Vinton Graham, of San Jose, California, 
and recorded by Sidney Robertson, December 3, 1938. Graham said that he 
had learned it from his mother when he was a boy in Iowa, and that his aunt 
from Ohio also sang it. It tells of the way in which the Mormonite preacher 
stole some bacon from a man named George, and when asked what he had 
tied up in a bag, replied that it was his Bible containing the secrets revealed 
by Joseph Smith.*® 


38 This was given to me from memory by Virgil V. Peterson, of Denver, who learned it from a 
Mormon missionary several years ago. Another, but shorter, version of this song is included in 
the Robert Gordon Manuscripts in the American Folk-Song Collection of the Library of 
Congress. Elmer William Vance, who sent it to Mr. Gordon, wrote, “I got the song from a first 
class machinist’s mate called Jazz Brown.” The first line is, ‘A coon named Ephram left the 
town one day.”’ The chorus ends, ‘‘Great God, I’m the Mormon Coon.” 

3° (New York, 1939) 630. 

40 Through the courtesy of Professor Albert I. Elkus, of the University of California, 
Berkeley, California, I was allowed to play the record several times, but was unable to make out 
a complete version. 
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More comic than satiric is the song entitled ‘‘Bishop Zack, the Mormon 
Engineer,” the engineer on the Denver and Rio Grande railroad who had a 
wife in every town. It is, no doubt, an imitation of the famous ‘‘Casey 
Jones.” 


Zack Black came to Utah back in Eighty Three, 
A right good Mormon and a Bishop, too, was he, 
He ran a locomotive on the “‘D’n’ R. G.,” 

And Zack was awful popular as you will see. 


Chorus 


Hear him whistle! 
He ran a locomotive on the ‘‘D’n’ R. G.”’ 


Zack he had a wife in every town, 

He numbered them from twelve ’way down to number two, 
Oh, in his locomotive he’d go steaming ‘round, 

And when he'd pass each wifie’s home his whistle blew. 


Zack he always said he loved ’em all the same, 

But wifie number twelve he loved her mighty well, 

He had her picture mounted in his engine cab, 

And when he passed her home he'd always ring the bell. 


Listen ev’rybody, ‘cause this story’s true, 

Zack had a wife in ev'ry town his train passed through. 
They tried to shift Zack over to the old ‘‘U. P.,” 

But Zack demurred, ’cause he preferred the ‘‘D’n’ R. G.”"" 


The following ‘‘Mormon Love Serenade”’ could hardly be expected to win 
the hearts of fair ladies, but it no doubt brought laughs to the “Gentiles.” 


Say, Susan wilt thou come with me, in sweet community to live 
Of heart and hand and home to thee, 

A sixteenth part I'll freely give, 

Of all the love that swells my breast, 

Of all the honor of my name, 

Of worldly wealth by me possessed, 

A sixteenth portion thou shalt claim. 


Nay, tell me not too many share the blessings that I offer thee, 
Thou'lt find but fifteen others there, 

A household happy, gay and free. 

A mod’rate household, I may say, 

My neighbor has as many more 

And Brother Brigham, o’er the way, 

Luxuriates in forty-four. 


I'll give thee whatso’er thou wilt, so it but be a sixteenth part; 
’Twould be the deepest depth of guilt, 
To slight the rest who share my heart. 
Then wilt thou not thy fraction yield, 


41 44 Old Time Mormon and Far West Songs 38-9. 
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To make complete my perfect bliss? 
Say “yes” and let our joy be sealed, 
With just the sixteenth of a kiss.‘ 


SOCIAL SONGS OF THE PIONEERS 


Among the songs which were popular in Utah in the early days are many 
that were common throughout other frontier communities. Mrs. Grace A. 
Woodbury, of Salt Lake, recalls hearing the following in her childhood: 
“The Big Sunflower;’’* “‘The Frog A-courting He Did Ride”—a Billy Emer- 
son minstrel song—; ‘Sadie Ray,”’ who “‘lived in a cool and shady woodland,” 
and ‘‘Annie Lyle,’”’ both of whom died in or near the last stanza; ‘Johnny 
Sands and Betsy Sprague,” in which Betsy, who proved to be “‘a terrible 
plague,”’ was drowned; ‘Kicking Mule; ‘“‘The Mighty Ram,” who rambled 
till the butchers cut him down; ‘Some day I’ll wander back again to where 
the old home stands;” and ‘‘Come back to our cottage so lonely.’’ Mrs. 
Woodbury wrote, ‘‘Aunt Sarah Jane used to sing a very sweet song, ‘Down 
by the gate where the lilacs bloom,’ but I never heard anyone else sing it.” 

Several descendants of the Mormon pioneers have told me that various of 
the old timers were great singers, but that no record was kept of what they 
sang. Mrs. LeRoy R. Hafen, of Denver, cherishes the memory of the child- 
hood experience of listening to her father sing many songs while they rode on 
a load of hay the seven miles back from the fields at evening to their home in 
St. George. Miss Marguerite Sinclair, secretary of the Utah State Historical 
Society, wrote me that one of the members of her Board, who lives in Cedar 
City, told her of an old custom in Southern Utah. 


It was the practice to make up long verses to the tune of the old minstrel song, 
‘‘Dandy Jim from Carolin” about the different ones in town. For instance, if a man 
came in from herding sheep all winter and attended a dance, someone would im- 
mediately begin singing verses made up to the above mentioned tune, about most 
everyone, for the one who had been away so long, to acquaint him with the latest 
gossip,—of who had jilted Mary Ann, or who had been wed, or who had had a 
quarrel, etc. 


Still popular is ‘‘The Merry Mormons,” sometimes called ‘‘The Mormon 
Father,” or ‘Daddy, I’m a Mormon.” 
THE MERRY MORMONS 
(Tune, The Bonnie Breast Knots) 


What peace and joy pervade my soul— 

What sweet sensations o’er me roll; 

And love predominates the whole, 
Since I became a Mormon. 


Chorus 


Hey the merry, ho the merry, 
Hey the merry Mormons; 


#2 Ibid. 45. The troubles of one man who did marry sixteen wives are recounted in “The 
Mormon Bishop's Lament,” which John A. Lomax included in Cowboy Songs (New York. 
1910 and 1925) 47-50. 

*’ Daily Paskman and Sigmund Spaeth, ‘“‘Gentlemen, Be Seated!’’ 38-41. 
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I never knew what joy was 
*Til I became a Mormon. 


At night the Mormons they convene, 

To chat a while, or sing a hymn, 

Or perchance repeat a rhyme 
They’ve made about the Mormons. 


To Sabbath meetings they repair— 

Both old and young assemble there, 

The words of inspired men to share— 
No less will suit the Mormons. 


As ancient Israel’s youths denied 

To wed with those whom Heaven defied, 

So modern Israel’s youths have cried— 
We'll marry none but Mormons. 


The Mormon father likes to see 

His Mormon fam'ly all agree— 

The prattling infant on his knee 
Cries, Papa, I’m a Mormon! 


O, be our home,—the Mormons cry,— 
Our place of birth, and where we die— 
Celestialized and purified— 

The earth for perfect Mormons.“ 


HUMOROUS DREAM SONGS 


One of the most delightful of the folksongs once popular in Southern Utah 
is the following: 
CARROT GREENS 
The other night I had a dream, 
I dreamt that I could fly, 
I flap’t my wings like a buzzard 
And I flew into the sky. 
And there I met St. Peter 
I met him at the gate. 
He asked me in to dine with him 
And this is what we ate. 


Chorus 


Oh,—carrot greens, 

Good old carrot greens. 
Corn bread and butter-milk 
And good old carrot greens. 


The other night I had a dream, 
I dreamt that I had died; 
I flap’t my wings like an eagle, 
And flew into the skies. 
“* Sent to me by John D. Spenser, of Salt Lake. According to A. B. Carlton, The Wonderland 


of the Wild West (n.p., 1891) this son was popular in the rural districts of Mormon-land in the 
eighties. He included one stanza and the chorus in his book. 
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And there I saw Moroni, 

A-sitting on a spire; 

He asked me up and said we'd sup 
On this most humble fare: 


The following dream about St. Peter was included by Maurine Whipple 
in her Mormon novel, The Giant Joshua. 


I dreamed as I lay on my bed of sweet slumber 
That Saint Peter, who bosses the gate and the keys, 
Refused to admit quite an army in number 

Because of their lives of most indolent ease. 


An old Dixie Pilgrim next made his appearance. 
With rag-tattered jeans and a broken straw hat; 
Meekly bowing, he asked for a ticket of clearance, 
Said Peter, ‘‘You need no such ticket as that.” 


Said Peter, ‘“‘Good friend, we are all well acquainted 
With all Dixie Pilgrims and loved Rastus Snow— 
They are worthy to enter and will surely be sainted”— 
As he passed through the gate, Peter bowed very low. 


Requiem 
He rests from his labors, from dread chills and fever, 
His long-handled. shovel he left down at Price; 
He heeds not the roaring of old Virgin River. 
He’s fumbling his grub-sack 'neath the tree of Paradise.“ 


Another vision song, to the tune ‘‘Vilkins and his Dinah,” was printed in 
the Salt Lake City humor magazine, The Keepapitchinin, April 1, 1870. 
Only one of the seven stanzas is given below, but the story tells of how St. 
Peter came to John with the offer to get him suckers. The merchant got out 
a bottle of brandy, and the two sat on the floor and drank together. The 
identity of the merchant has been lost. ; 


THE VISION THAT JOHN SAW 


There was a rich merchant in this city did dwell, 
He had a great vision—he saw quite a spell; 

His name is well known; he’s scarce fifty years old 
With a very large fortune of greenbacks and gold. 


Chorus 


Singing ritooral, liooral, lioorallalla, 
Riooral, liooral, lioorallalla (ter) 


“6 This was sent me by Virginia Sorensen, the novelist, who heard it as a child in Sanpete 
County. She recalls the singing of “Grandma” Taylor, of Manti, and of others who knew seem- 
ingly endless songs about Brigham Young, and so forth, including one about “‘a one-eared Injun 
and the Mormonee.” 

“6 (Boston, 1941) 625. 
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A SONG OF DIXIE 


Well known throughout Mormondom was the satirical ballad, ‘‘A Voice 
from Dixie.’’ It was first published anonymously in Keepapitchinin, May 1, 
1870; but it was written by George A. Hicks in 1864, according to the editors 
of Pioneer Songs. It is a parody on ‘‘Sweet Betsy from Pike.” 


ONCE I LIVED IN COTTONWOOD 


Oh, once I lived in ‘‘Cottonwood,”’ and owned a little farm, 
But I was called to Dixie, which gave me much alarm, 

To raise the cane and cotton, I right away must go, 

But the reason why they sent me, I’m sure I do not know. 


I yoked old Jim and Bally up, all for to make my start; 

To leave my house and garden, it almost broke my heart, 

We moved along quite slowly, and often looked behind, 

For the sands and rocks of Dixie, kept running through my mind. 


At length we reached the ‘‘Black Ridge,’’ where I broke my wagon down; 
I could not find a carpenter, we were twenty miles from town, 

So with a clumsy cedar pole, I fixed an awkward slide, 

My wagon pulled so heavy then, that Betsy could not ride. 


While Betsy was a walking, I told her to take care, 
When all upon a sudden, she struck a prickly pear, 

Then she began to blubber out as loud as she could bawl; 
If I was back in ‘“‘Cottonwood,”’ I wouldn’t come at all. 


And when we reached the Sandy, we could not move at all, 
For poor old Jim and Bally, began to puff and bawl; 

I whipped and swore a little, but could not make the rout, 
For myself, the team and Betsy, were all of us give out. 


And next we got to Washington, where we stayed a little while; 
To see if April showers would make the verdure smile; 

But, Oh, I was mistaken, and so I went away, 

For the red hills of November, looked just the same in May. 


I feel so sad and lonely now, there’s nothing here to cheer, 

Except prophetic sermons, which we very often hear. 

They will hand them out by dozens, and prove them by the Book; 
I’d rather have some roasting ears, to stay at home and cook. 


I feel so weak and hungry now, I think I’m nearly dead, 
’Tis seven weeks next Sunday, since I have tasted bread; 
Of carrot tops and lucerne greens we have enough to eat, 
But I'd like to change my diet off for buckwheat cakes and meat. 


I brought this old coat with me, and about two years ago, 
And how I’ll get another one, I’m sure I do not know. 
May Providence protect me against the wind and wet, 

And I think myself and Betsy, these times will ne’er forget. 
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My shirt is dyed with wild dockroot, with grease wood for a set; 
I fear the colors all will fade when once it does get wet. 

They said we could raise madder, and indigo so blue, 

But that turned out a humbug, the story was not true. 

The hot winds whirl around me, and take away my breath; 

I’ve had the chills and fever, till I’m nearly shook to death; 
“All earthly tribulations are but a moment here.” 

And, Oh, if I proved faithful a righteous crown shall wear. 


My wagon’s sold for sorghum seed, to make a little bread, 
And poor old Jim and Bally, long, long ago were dead. 
There’s only me and Betsy left to hoe the cotton tree, 
May heaven help the Dixieite wherever he may be.*’ 


TOPICAL SONGS 


Several Mormon songs were composed as records of important events. One 
of the best is “‘The Boys of Sanpete County.” It was composed to the tune 
“Just Before the Battle Mother,”’ by members of the group who survived the 
tragedy. It tells of the catastrophe which overtook a party sent out from 
Sanpete County to bring immigrants to Utah. Attempting to ferry the Green 
River in June, 1869, they were swept overboard when the cattle stampeded 
and six men were drowned.*® Another, entitled ‘Our Leaky Tents,” is a 
soldier’s lament over hardships encountered during the Blackhawk War in 
1865, against the Indians. It is set to the tune ‘“Tramp, tramp, tramp.’ 

The building of the Pacific railway gave employment to many Mormons, 
for Brigham Young took a contract for the section across Utah. The following 
was sung by the Mormon workers: 


ECHO CANYON 


At the head of great Echo, there’s a railroad begun, 
And the Mormons are cutting and grading like fun; 
They say they'll stick to it until it’s complete, 
For friends and relations are longing to meet. 


Chorus 


Hurrah! hurrah! the railroad’s begun, 

Three cheers for our contractor his name’s Brigham Young, 
Hurrah! hurrah! we’re honest and true; 

And if we stick to it, it’s bound to go through. 


Now there’s Mister Reed, he’s a gentleman too, 
He knows very well what the Mormons can do; 
He knows in their work they are lively and gay, 
And just the right boys to build a railway. 


‘7 Keepapitchinin (2: 5, May 1, 1870) and Pioneer Songs, 94-5. Just recently Professor 
Harold W. Thompson sent me a copy which had been given to him by a student who “had heard 
it from her aunt, who had lived in Washington, Utah, all her life of sixty years; the aunt heard 
it sung by her father.” 

48 Pioneer Songs 150-1. 

4* Pioneer Songs 159, and 44 Old Time Mormon and Far West Songs 50. 
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Our camp is united we all labor hard, 

And if we work faithfully we'll get our reward; 
Our leader is wise and industrious too, 

And all things he tells us we're willing to do. 


The boys in our camp are light-hearted and gay, 

We work on the railroad ten hours a day; 

We're thinking of the good times we’ll have in the fall, 
When we'll take our ladies, and off for the ball. 


We surely must live in a very fast age, 

We've travelled by ox teams and then took the stage, 
But when such conveyance is all done away, 

We'll travel in steam cars upon the railway. 


The great locomotive next season will come, 

To gather the saints from their far distant home, 

And bring them to Utah in peace here to stay, 

While the judgments of God sweep the wicked away. 


Two other railroad songs follow, but the circumstances under which they 
were composed are unknown to me. 


THE RAILROAD CARS, THEY’RE COMING 


The great Pacific Railway, 
For California hail! 
Bring on the locomotive, 
Lay down theiron rail, 
Across the rolling prairie, 
’Mid mountain peaks so grand, 
The railroad cars are steaming, gleaming, through Mormon land, 
The railroad cars are speeding, fleeting, through Mormon land. 


The prairie dogs in Dogtown, 
Will wag their little tails, 
When they see cars a—coming, 
Just flying down the rails, 
Amid the sav’ry sagebrush, 
The antelope will stand, 
While railroad cars go dashing, flashing, through Mormon land, 
While railroad cars go dashing, flashing, through Mormon land, 


THE IRON HORSE 


The Iron Horse is coming here, 

From out the East he’s drawing near, 
And we will at attention stand, 

To welcome him to Mormon-land. 


5° The first four stanzas and chorus are from 44 Old Time Mormon and Far West Songs 2, 
and the last two from Pioneer Songs 96-7. 
5} 44 Old Time Mormon and Far West Songs 35 and 52. 
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Across the plains the iron steed, 
Into our valleys soon will speed, 
He travels where he has a mind, 
And draws a string of cars behind. 


The Union railroad now is here, 

And to the River brings us near, 

No more for months and months we'll wait, 
For mules and ox-teams slow-poke gait. 


The Iron Horse snorts sparks and fire, 
And drinks ten barrels, (and I’m no liar,) 
At twenty miles an hour he flies, 

He runs a race on rails and ties. 


THE ARTISTRY OF MORMON SONGS 


Little originality is to be found in the musical aspects of Mormon songs. 
In fact, most of them were composed to familiar tunes, borrowed from wide- 
ranging sources. There is much testimony, however, to the enthusiasm and 
the energy with which the Mormons performed their hymns, their satirical 
songs against non-Mormons—especially the federal authorities—, and their 
humorous songs about pioneer conditions. The traditional emphasis on music 
in the Church has been maintained from the beginning. Today the Mormon 
Tabernacle choir and the great organ which accompanies it are world famous. 

A study of Mormon songs, does, however, reveal much of interest in regard 
to the customs, the attitudes, and the tastes of one of the few religions which 
originated in the United States. Its comparatively recent development may 
account, in part, for the lack of authentic folk music. Since most of the 
Mormon songs were the product of a literate people, they were soon put into 
print and the names of the composers preserved with them. Certainly they 
were in many respects of the folk, and should be known by students of Ameri- 
can folklore.™ 


University of Denver 
Denver, Colorado 


8 Far from popular in nature is the unusual and now very rare little pamphlet called The 
Bee-Hive Songster, printed in Salt Lake City, in 1868. It differs from the California songsters 
and others of that type by being entirely the work of one man, a Welsh proselyte, who signs 
himself ‘‘Ieuan.”” He composed the thirty-two pages of verse to familiar airs such as ‘‘John 
Anderson, my Jo,” ‘‘As We Go Marching Through Georgia,”’ and ‘‘The Slave; or The Soldier’s 
Regret.” It is doubtful if his works were ever widely sung. 
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THE CATSKIN LEGEND IN SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 
By JEssE W. Harris 


To palm off the skin of a cat as a coon or a mink skin seems to have been 
one of the frontier’s choice bits of whimsy. It was an especially good trick if 
the same skin could be filched and used over and over on the same store- 
keeper. The man who could turn this trick was assured of a reputation as a 
wit and a shrewd fellow along the frontier. 

One of the most persistent pioneer stories in western Saline County has 
been the catskin story.’ It has been preserved not only in local legend but 
also as the nickname of the town of Carrier Mills. The name Carrier Mills is 
used by natives only in writing or in talking to strangers; local people nearly 
always refer to the place as Catskin. 

The incident that gave Catskin its name occurred back when the town 
consisted of a lone country store. That was a long time before the railroad was 
built, and before anybody knew that the country round about was underlaid 
by a rich vein of coal which one day would cause the district to be flooded 
with outlanders. To the south a little way lay a large swamp called the open 
ponds. Even on the high lands there was still much uncleared ground. It was 
good country for hunting and trapping, and the store did a good business in 
pelts, which were thrown up onto a ledge, or half-loft just overhead. 

Whiskey was one of the chief items bartered for skins at the store. Living 
so close to the open ponds, nearly everyone suffered from chills and fever 
at regular intervals. And not a few of the local men used whiskey as a pre- 
ventative. Besides nearly all the medical recipes of the day called for liberal 
portions of whiskey or rum. Whatever the reason, the local store did a lively 
business in whiskey and skins. 

A particularly thirsty local citizen named Ed had a thirst, but not the re- 
quired medium of exchange. Local history tells us little about Ed, except 
the fact that he was dry and that he got “‘aholt’’ of an idea. Maybe he was 
just an ornery, no account fellow. Instead of running a trap line and fetching 
in a good mink pelt, he resorted to trickery. He skinned a cat, and the pelt 
was enough like a mink skin to deceive the local storekeeper, who gave Ed 
his whiskey and tossed the skin up onto the overhead ledge. 

Evidently, Ed was pretty well pleased with himself; he had outsmarted 
the storekeeper. But apparently he was not satisfied with his feat, for it is 
recorded in local legend that he ‘‘snuk’’ the cat’s pelt out of the loft and 
palmed it off on the gullible merchant again. How many times he repeated this 
operation is conjectural, but in local legend the number is three. 

This chicanery was too good to keep. Ed told some of his friends, who in 
turn told others. Pretty soon everyone round about was chuckling over the 
story of how Ed had put one over on the storekeeper. With the easy facility 
that pioneers had for attaching names to places, they began to call the 
local store Catskin, and the name stuck. Time passed, the population in- 


1 Saline County is located in the central part of southeastern IIlinois. Its early settlers were 
mostly Scotch-Irish from the hill country of Virginia, Tennessee, and the Carolinas. 
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creased, and, eventually, the town was incorporated under the name of Car- 
rier Mills in honor of Uncle Wash Carrier who operated a lumber mill there, 
but to local people it still is Catskin. 

Among catskin stories, this one seems to be unique only in that it became 
attached to the name of a place. Actual happenings, of course, have been the 
source of many place names and nicknames for places. Southern Illinois has 
its quota of these. The villages of Raddle and Wolf Lake, for example, have 
acquired from actual happenings the colorful handles of Jugtown and Pistol 
City. It is not at all uncommon for a town to have both an official and a 
popular name, but there seems to be only one Catskin. 

The element of deception involved in this story seems to have been per- 
missible in frontier bartering, which apparently was based on the proverbial 
“Let the buyer beware.’’ Clark points out that wolf bounty money was 
sometimes collected on the scalps of domesticated pups in the pioneer 
period.? The trick of selling the same skin over and over also has ample prece- 
dent. The coon skin seems to have been the staple pelt for this latter trick. 
Mark Twain, for instance, in Huckleberry Finn, uses this device. DeVoto, 
speaking of Twain’s story, says: ‘‘And yet, detail for detail, the story was old 
in American folk-lore when Sam Clemens was born.’” A similar feat is attrib- 
uted to David Crockett by his early biographers.‘ To the frontiersman, this 
transaction offered a bit of comedy, and served to enhance the reputation of 
the transactor. 

Occasionally, the catskin appears in these transactions. Blane tells a story 
about a Yankee who palmed off catskins for currency by pinning coon tails 
on them.’ Blane, however, was skeptical. ‘‘This,” he said, “like many other 
good stories about the Yankees, is no doubt a fiction.” Thompson tells a 
story about a New York farmer who sold a catskin for a mink skin.* And Dr. 
Thelma Kellogg, of Vanceboro, Maine, has told me an authentic story of a 
catskin that was palmed off on a merchant as a valuable pelt . . . . Excepting 
its use as a place name, our catskin story, therefore, seems to be of a pattern 
involving humor and deception, and common in frontier lore. 


State Teachers College 
Carbondale, Illinois 


2 T. D. Clark, The Rampaging Frontier (Indianapolis, 1939) 131. 

3B. DeVoto, Mark Twain’s America (Boston, 1932) 79. 

4 Ibid. 79, n.1. 

5 W. N. Blane, An Excursion through the United States and Canada during the Years 
1822-1823 (London, 1824) 175-6. 

* H. W. Thompson, Body, Boots & Britches (Philadelphia, New York, 1940) 165. 
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OJIBWA SONGS 


By Joun F. DAviIDsON 


The following songs were obtained incidental to field work among the 
Ojibwa on the northern shore of Lake Huron in Ontario (including Mani- 
toulin Island) in the summers of 1936 and 1937. As far as I can ascertain they 
have not been previously recorded, at any rate not in these variants or with 
the musical notation. 

I have followed the phonetic system used by Miss Frances Densmore in 
Chippewa Customs (Bulletin 86, Bureau of American Ethnology, 1929) 
10, 11, with the following exceptions: Vowels=& as in hat; i as in rule; u 
as in put. Diphthong—au as in owl. Consonants—n as in sung; h as in ho! 
?=glottal closure. Length and stress marks have necessarily been used in 
Songs 7 and 8. 

For assistance with the phonetic transcription and the musical notation 
I am indebted to Professors Philleo Nash and J. D. Ketchum respectively; 
and for musical transcription to Mr. D. Ouchterlony. 


I. TRADERS’ SONG 
Transcribed from the dictation of Joseph Peltier, Sr. (Comin), Mani- 
towaning, Ontario; Peltier is of Ottawa-French ancestry. 
Nabikwan bagaimasin (bis) 
Satling-ship coming (dis) 
Aw iinbe anickayut 
Let us get up 
Aw inbe adaweda 
Let us trade 








0) 











Song 1 is supposed to represent a song invented by the Indians when the 
traders’ large sailing ships appeared—presumably on Manitoulin Island. 


2. VISION SONG 


Transcribed from the dictation of Joseph Peltier, Sr. 
Cingw aipkeci ngiitci gadana (bis) 
Blue-bird I feel his legs (dis) 
Ho danigagona ngitci gadina = (bis) 
Oh, yes, of course, I feel his legs (bis) 
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Song 2 is the spontaneous climax of a ten days’ fast by an adolescent youth, 
when he finally meets his long-awaited guardian spirit. 
3. CRADLE SONG 


Sung by J. B. Boissoneau of Garden River, Ontario. Translated by Joseph 
Peltier, Sr. 


Ogemau ogicikwebi 
Chief [Name] 
Nindawemau 

My sibling 

Wiyau eta gwetingebiin 
Body only he’s afraid of 


® 


Song 3 was sung to Joseph Peltier, Sr., more than sixty years ago by his 
grandmother who came from Bad River, Wisconsin. 


4. LAMENT OF THE TOAD DOCTOR 


Transcribed from the dictation of Joseph Peltier, Sr. 


N&an&bujo anisan ogeman, ?yo?yo?yo (ter) 
Nanabush is killing our chief, alas, alas, alas 























5. I’M FETCHING SONGS 


Song given by Mrs. M. Apaquash of Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario. Translated 
by Joseph Peltier, Sr. 
Nagominiin ninbidonfin 
Songs I’m fetching 
Nimkauclg nicimeyidag 
Dance for me, my little siblings 
Bazangwabicimig 
Close their eyes while dancing 


Songs 4 and 5! are parts of incidents in the Nanabush cycle, which probably 
holds the most popular interest for Ojibwa story-tellers in this part of Ontario.’ 
No. 4 refers to the episode in which Nanabush wounds the sea-lions’ chief 


1 These two have appeared in various forms in other collections, but the air of Song 4 has 
possibly not been recorded before. See: William Jones, Ojibwa Texts (Publications American 
Ethnological Society 7: 1 and 2, New York and Leiden, 1917-19) 1: 145 ff. et al. 

2 Cf, Jones, op. cit., Pt. 1 passim, About two-fifths of this collection is devoted to the 
Nanabush tales. 
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(often translated ‘king’). No. 5 refers to another great favorite—the story 
of Nanabush’s persuasion of some geese or ducks to do a blindfold dance, by 
which he catches several of them and wrings their necks in order to prepare 
them for his own breakfast. 


6. SONG OF THE OJIBWA PARTY STRANDED IN THE ROCKIES 


Sung by Joseph Peltier, Sr. 
Djigadino (15 times) 
He? 


3 times 






Dji_ ga di no, dji ga 2% no dji ga dk mo, dji- 
‘\ 3 









qo da no - eo =— = @-a@- O-0-0=—= 0 He? 

Song 6 is represented as having been sung by a group of Ojibwa on a preci- 
pice in the Rocky Mountains, from which they could not find their way dow. 
A song and dance were suggested by the leader, and the result was the appear- 
ance of a deer who obligingly led them down safely. The song’s meaning (if 
indeed any originally obtained) could not be discovered. For the sake of clar- 
ity, I have arranged the sequence with the tune. 


7 and 8. MIDEWIWIN SONGS 


Sung by Joseph Trudeau of Spanish, Ontario, and formerly of Wekwimi- 
kong, Manitoulin Island. 
Téndsina (bis) 
Kegét’inaminah (bis) 


Songs 7 and 8 are apparently fragments from the Midewiwin ceremony as 
held at Sagamuk‘ about 1882—possibly for the last time there. They were 
given to me without tune, but with a beat of the foot to represent the original 
drum accompaniment said to have been used fifty years before. Their meaning 
is not clear, but they are transcribed from the ready (and apparently vivid) 
memory of the informant. 


Upper Canada College, Toronto, Canada 


* This meaningless explosive seems to be used frequently as an ending for Ojibwa songs, 
especially for those given me by Joseph Peltier. It always comes on the octave above the final 
note of the song. 

* Sagamuk is a peninsula near the mouth of the Spanish River, on the mainland to the north 
of the central part of Manitoulin Island. It seems to have been the centre of Midewiwin practice 
in this whole area (Lake Nipissing to Lake Superior). 





AMPHIBIAN AND REPTILE LORE OF THE SIX NATIONS 
CAYUGA 


By FRANK G. SPEcK and ErnEstT S. DoDGE 


Greater cooperation between the various sciences is manifest on every side. 
Already this cooperation and overlapping, besides opening new and fertile 
fields of study, has contributed profoundly to our knowledge. Ethnobotany 
is now a solidly established subject of its own and substantial attention is 
being directed towards ethnozoology.! In this connection it is noted that the 
knowledge of animals possessed by non-European peoples has been largely 
neglected by both zoologists and anthropologists.? 

Amateur naturalists are by no means a monopoly of the Europeans, al- 
though the tendency to form themselves into societies may be. Among many 
non-European peoples there occurs knowledge which could only have been 
obtained by someone with an inherent love for nature; someone who was 
willing to spend hours watching the birds and beasts with the patience, curi- 
osity, and interest which appears only in the born naturalist. Strictly empiri- 
cal knowledge about any economically important plant or animal is, of course, 
frequently vast. Beyond this, however, there can sometimes be glimpsed the 
apparent beginnings of knowledge for its own sake. Possibly it can even be 
asserted that a rudimentary system of classification, or the genesis of a true 
natural science can be detected. 

This type of inquiry may be pursued most profitably among the American 
Indians. It is probably safe to say that the Indian lived in closer communion 
with his natural surroundings than most Whites, and being a naturally keen 
observer, it is not surprising to find that even today he still possesses a fund 
of native lore on the animal life of his vicinity. Neither is it surprising to find 
that he not infrequently drew incorrect deductions from his observations. 
It is even less to his discredit when we consider the amazing tales taken so 
seriously by our naturalists a little more than a century ago. In general the 
Indian considers himself a part of his natural surroundings and lives in har- 
mony with them, while the White man’s philosophy is one of antagonism to- 
ward them. The Cayuga Iroquois priests of the Long House native faith, for 
instance, point to the age-long associations of their ancestors with the life- 
forms of the American forests as having placed them in the most intimate 
reactions to each other’s life and health. Possibly this general concept of the 
Indian toward nature as contrasted with the most prevalent white attitude is, 
in part, responsible for the former’s fund of non-utilitarian knowledge. 

The following notes on the amphibian and reptile lore of one small group, 
the Cayuga dwelling at Six Nations, were obtained in October, 1944, during 
a field trip to the Six Nations Reserve on Grand River, Ontario, under the 
auspices of the Peabody Museum of Salem, Massachusetts, and the Reading 
Public Museum, Reading, Pennsylvania. Our informants were two Cayuga 


1E, F. Castetter, The Domain of Ethnobiology (American Naturalist 78: 158-70, March- 


April, 1944). 
2 There have been several noteworthy exceptions to this in recent years. 
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Long House Chiefs, Alexander and Timothy General. Additional inquiry 
among other Cayuga and nearby Mohawk failed to reveal any additional in- 
formation. 

Inquiry about salamanders revealed that two common species were dis- 
tinguished and recognized. A curious belief exists about the common newt or 
red eft [Triturus v. viridescens (Rafinesque)]. It is thought that the singing of 
the spring peepers [Hyla crucifer Wied] is made by these little salamanders 
and that they are the first voices from the marshes in the springtime. More 
will be said about this when we discuss the wood frogs. The Cayuga name for 
these creatures is du’dj-s and, in contrast to the Penobscot beliefs,? they are 
not considered poisonous. One other salamander, the spotted [Ambystoma 
maculatum (Shaw)], is recognized by the Cayuga who call it ga’nandds, and 
also know it as harmless. A more mysterious creature which they classify 
with these ‘‘lizards,” as they call them in English, is known as djjj'n¢‘sany. 
It is stated that they live in the region and are poisonous, but neither of the 
informants had ever seen one. It seems probable that the blue-tailed skink 
[Eumeces fasciatus (Linné)], is the most likely candidate for djij'n¢‘sanu; as 
it not only answers the informants’ descriptions the closest but is the only 
skink which might occur in southern Canada.‘ No explanation of any of these 
native names could be given by the informants, but doubtless, as in our own 
language, many of the animal names are very old and have long since lost 
their meanings. 

The bullfrog’s [Rana catesbetana Shaw] characteristic deep call lends itself 
to imitation so easily that it is not surprising to find its name derived from 
its voice here as well as by some of the Algonkian,’ not to mention our own 
‘jug-o-rum.”’ The Cauyga variety is sta’t'rau which is a good and recogniza- 
ble imitation. The chief importance of this frog seems to be the use of its legs 
for food as no other special significance is attached to it nor were there any 
stories about it. On October 26 we found large numbers of leopard frogs 
[Rana pipiens Schreber] in the woods on the Reserve. These, our informants 
said, were nj’-twi'; their legs were good eating and they could be found out 
on warm days during the entire winter. The name nj’‘twi apparently includes 
all the other large frogs excepting the bullfrog, as persistent questioning 
failed to bring forth any other large species with distinctive native names. 
All this does not apply to the common American toad [Bufo a. americanus 
(Holbrook)] which is appropriately called na’skwaugwaydo, meaning ‘‘like 
pimples on the back”’ or ‘‘rough back.” 

We now come to the important tree frogs. It is evident that the Cayuga do 
not distinguish between the tree toad, [Hyla v. versicolor (Le Conte)] and the 


3 F. G. Speck, Reptile-lore of the Northern Indians (JoURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE 36: 
141: 1923) 273. 

‘ Stejneger and Barbour, A Check List of North American Amphibiansand Reptiles (Cam- 
bridge, 1939) 87-8. 

R. L. Ditmars, The Reptiles of North America (New York, 1936) 106-7. 

5 Speck, op. cit. 275. 

°F, W. Waugh, Iroquois Foods and Food Preparation (Ottawa, 1916) 137, also mentions 
frog legs for food and cites earlier references in the Jesuit Relations. 
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spring peeper, [Hyla crucifer Wied], which again is in contrast to the Penob- 
scot who do.’ All the tree frogs are called skwé‘ta and are regarded with con- 
siderable veneration. It was said ‘‘in the old peoples’ times’’ that these little 
frogs were the only animals which crossed their ‘‘arms’’ when they died. As 
is remarked above the songs of the peepers, which may commence as early as 
March, reach a high by early May and have pretty well quieted down by the 
middle of May, are attributed to the common newt. This compares with the 
old Penobscot belief that the whistling of the Hyla was the voice of a snake 
and seems to indicate that the attribution of this song to other creatures than 
its owner is a more widespread aboriginal trait than might be supposed.* 
The songs of Hyla versicolor, however, which reach a full chorus nearer the 
middle of May, are recognized as those of the tree frog by the Cayuga. When 
they are first heard in the spring it is a sign to the people to go on a hunt 
for these little fellows. Poles are cut with brush left on the end of them, and 
with these devices the people go into the swamps and catch the frogs. All the 
Hylas thus caught are kept and dried, and from these dried frogs a medicinal 
soup or broth is made which is given to little babies. It is said that babies who 
were fed this soup would never get any disease.® 

About six varieties of snakes are recognized by the Cayuga and distin- 
guished with native names. There is also a large legendary snake which lived 
“in the long ago time.” Little was remembered about it excepting that if a 
man wrestled with this snake and won, he received the snake’s power. Snakes 
in general are called cai’cta but this term is also the particular name of the 
water snake [Natrix s. sipedon (Linné)]. 

The common and most beneficial garter snake [Thamnophis butleri (Cope)] 
or [Thamnophis s. sirtalis (Linné)] is appropriately named dji:ny’‘hya'ye, 
“striped on the back,” while the black snake [Coluber c. constrictor (Linné)] 
is cwe’ta cai’cta which is an exact translation of the English. Another, similarly 
named as in English, and whose name is easily translated is the little green 
snake [Opheodrys vernalis (Harlan)] which is called nra’‘tae cat’cta. The milk 
snake [Lampropeltis t. triangulum (Lacépéde)] is called gangwane’‘ckwas, 
meaning ‘‘milk thief.’’ Kaga’‘t‘kwa, ‘‘picture of the sun” or ‘‘dappled”’ is the 
poetical name given the Missisauga or prairie rattler [Crotalus v. viridis 
Rafinesque], and refers to the round spots in its pattern. They say there is 
also a “big rattler” which they know only by hearsay and call ca’gwaunt* or 
“‘pronged tongue.” 

The turtles are important; one of the moieties of the Long House people 
taking its name from these animals. Kanu’wa is the general term applied to 
any kind of turtle. The snapping turtle [Chelydra serpentina (Linné)] is called 
kani‘a’‘tg to which go’wa is added to indicate an especially large individual. 
The large and small turtle rattles, the former used by the False Face Society 
in the Long House, are made from this species and are called kani-a'te 


7 Speck, op. cit. 275. 

8 Ibid. 276. 

® Waugh, op. cit. 136 gives an Oneida statement that wood frogs (Rana cantabrigensis) were 
eaten whole, made into soup or fried in butter. Also that this species was dried and used medi- 
cinally, presumably in much the same way we found the tree frogs used. 
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sta’wedra and kani-a’‘te ni-gd’* stawgdru’: respectively.'!° When the snapper 
lives in stagnant water instead of a stream, a green “‘moss”’ grows on its back 
and it is then referred to as rada’yga kani‘a’‘te, ‘‘green colored turtle.’’ The 
painted turtle [Chrysemys bellit marginata (Agassiz)] they speak of in English 
as the ‘swamp turtle” and in Cayuga as kanu’wa ga’hi: or “shell slanted.” 
Although the box turtle [Terrapene carolina (Linné)] is not known on the Six 
Nations Reserve it occurs in New York State and the Cayuga remember the 
name, dewada’‘ci-a‘s kani-a'‘tg meaning ‘‘breaks the breast-shell turtle.” 

It would not be fitting in listing the reptiles known to the Cayuga, to fail 
to mention the alligator. This beast they call drga’ny’dont‘ and it is hard to 
say whether they have always known of this animal and had a word for it, 
or, as the first part of the Cayuga word sounds suspiciously like dragon, it is 
something they have become acquainted with through the English. 

In conclusion a comparison between the Iroquois and the Algonkian lore 
and beliefs (as represented by the Cayuga and Penobscot) about amphibians 
and reptiles may not be without interest. One important difference is the 
attitude toward the common newt—considered poisonous by the Penobscot 
and harmless by the Cayuga. Although both tribes possess names for the 
bullfrog derived from an imitation of its distinctive voice, so do we with our 
‘jug-o-rum,”’ and the point is probably of no significance other than that the 
bullfrog happens to have a call which readily lends itself to human mimicry. 
The Penobscot rather score over the Cayuga by recognizing the two tree 
frogs as separate species, while the latter do not, although both tribes err in 
attributing the song of the peepers to other animals. More light would be 
shed on these problems if similar studies were made for the other Iroqucis 
tribes and the surrounding Algonkian peoples. 


University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Peabody Museum 
Salem, Massachusetts 


10 F, G. Speck, Manuscript on Cayuga ceremonies. 





LYCANTHROPY AS A PSYCHIC MECHANISM 


By NANDOR FopoR 


The belief that under certain conditions a human being can transform him- 
self into an animal is a relic of the Middle Ages, but also receives support by 
experiences reported from primitive peoples. It is not my purpose to examine 
the reality or illusory nature of such transformations. I am interested in the 
belief as a psychic mechanism, as a problem of human behavior which the 
study of certain neurotic dreams has forced on my attention. 

It happens, however, that I have in my records a first hand account re- 
garding lycanthropy. This account is dated March 23d, 1933 and it comes 
from a Dr. Gerald Kirkland, then a 37-year-old medical practitioner at 
Trellwis, Glamorganshire, England and formerly Government Medical Of- 
ficer in Southern Rhodesia. Dr. Kirkland had seen a native jackal dance and 
could almost swear to it that two natives actually transformed themselves 
into jackals. His account, first sent to me in a letter, was printed two years 
later;! it is not only vivid and detailed, but exposes the psychological motive 
behind the lycanthropic ceremonial he witnessed. The motive is clearly orgi- 
astic. Desiring to be as potent as only dogs can be, the African natives suc- 
ceeded after eating “thigh” meat and drinking large quantities of liquor, in 
playing the part of jackals with an uncanny realism. By the time the orgy 
reached its climax, Dr. Kirkland was so overrought that he may have easily 
entered into the psychic atmosphere of the group. The fact that he was un- 
observed (if he was), would not exempt him from such contagion. 

The phenomena he describes represent an evolutionary regression, an 
escape from the human onto the animal level. Eating ill-smelling meat and 
heavy drinking was apparently part of the self-persuasion necessary for the 
lycanthropic climax. Besides the purely sexual and sadistic motives, the 
cannibalistic and the necrophilic instinct may be divined behind the escape, 
because on the animal level no guilt is attached to satisfying them. The gate- 
way to the outpour of the primitive unconscious was the Nanga or witch 
doctor in trance who acted collectively for the group and whose normal office 
as witch doctor invested the ceremonial with the stamp of legitimacy. 


LYCANTHROPIC DREAMS 


The escape from the human level is not exclusive to primitives. Modern 
man is also tempted by it. The belief in fairies, elementals and other non- 
physical beings testifies to it. In ancient and mediaeval days, prophets were 
translated to Heaven, seers were kidnaped by fairies and witches were carried 
to the Sabbath by the Devil. In records of modern Spiritualism, the spirits of 
the dead are responsible for the transportation of mediums through closed 
doors via the fourth dimension. The old, savage lycanthropic beliefs have been 
relegated to our dream life where they are still active conditions and are ex- 


1G, B. Kirkland, My Experiences of Savage Magic (Report of a lecture delivered at the 
International Institute for Psychical Research, London, 1935). A copy of this publication is 
on deposit in the Reference Library at Psychists Inc., 313 West 57th Street, New York. 
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ploited for the representation of criminal motives, while the transformation 
is used symbolically as self-denunciation for secret deeds, fantasies or de- 
sires. 

A London woman awakes in the morning to find two gleaming eyes in the 
head of a wolf-shaped animal glaring at her from near the fire place. In terror, 
she switches on the light, whereupon the animal vanishes. She believes it was 
a werewolf. : 

On being asked for associations, wolf becomes the name of a man through 
whom she had lost a lot of money and who had climbed into her bedroom in 
France at night and threatened to strangle her if she would not leave her 
husband and be his. By his brown, large and baleful eyes, he qualified for the 
werewolf. Only,—the werewolf vision took place before the man invaded 
the lady’s bedroom. Nevertheless, the association gives us a clue to the under- 
standing of her hypnopompic hallucination. It represents her sexual sadistic 
expectations. The glare in the eye of the wolf was the glow of her own desire 
for assault and the fireplace was a fitting topographical symbol for the passion 
from which she burned. 

A New York girl dreams of trees the trunks of which are cut off in the shape 
of a “Y.”’ Each of the trees had a huge cat or panther in the crutch, eating 
bloody meat, head down, except one whose head was up eating entrails. She 
suggested that the Y shape stood for the human body with extended legs and 
that the dream must have a sexual significance. It had. A year before she had 
an abortion. The entrails referred to the fetus and the cat or panther was 
herself. The motive behind her lycanthropic dream is self-castigation. She 
changes into a leopard because her conscience wants to represent her as a 
beast feeding on the flesh and blood of her own body. 

Another woman comes in a state of intense excitement to her thirty-third 
analytic session. She discovered that she was a werewolf because of her de- 
structive fantasies against her younger sister, Piroska (the Hungarian equiva- 
lent to Little Red Riding Hood). Symptoms of cannibalistic guilt appeared 
from the fact that she could not eat bread because Piroska was often called 
‘pirités’ (toast) and ‘cipé’ (loaf of bread); nor could she eat red meat or suffer 
anything that reminded her of blood. Gisella, her other sister, was also en- 
gulfed by these fantasies because she happened to have married a man called 
Lamb (Bardny) and thus lent herself well for symbolizing the victim of the 
wolf. Previous to her own lycanthropic discovery, the patient had arrived at 
a session with a book called Lady into Fox, and insisted that I should read it. 
It was a tale of lycanthropy, the transformation of a woman into a fox,— 
a sign that the lycanthropic fantasy was breaking from her unconscious into 
her conscious mind. Suddenly, she recalled a neurotic symptom which until 
then she had failed to describe. She used to feel that there was a long pipe in 
her body, elastic and dark, which sometimes closed up and then she could not 
relax. The pipe began high up in her chest and went down to the back of her 
waist line curling around. Now she knew what it was: the tail of the wolf, 
anchored in her coccyx. The Hungarian word for wolf is ‘farkas’ and ‘fark’ 
means tail. With a slight linguistic license, ‘farkas’ can be translated as ‘the 
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taily one.’ Thus, psychologically, the lycanthropic element is excellently 
represented by the tail fantasy and the motive is criminality as in the previous 
dream. 

To understand the complexities of this criminal motivation, I propose to 
examine my next case in more detail. The dream comes from a Russian woman 
who presented for analytic consideration as her very first problem a recurrent 
nightmare about wolves. 

From her earliest childhood, she dreamt of being chased by wolves. She 
ran around in a circle, trying to escape from them. When she was about to 
be caught, she rose up in the air and settled herself on top of the enormous, 
flat lampshade of an oldfashioned lamp. However, she could not stay there; 
she felt she had to get down and that the wolves would eat her. 

This nightmare, which had caused her intense anguish in the past, stopped 
recurring about twenty-five years ago. Then it returned, and she decided to 
seek analytic help. This was the form which the dream took: 


I was standing in a hollow. In front of me was a hillock which looked like the crest 
of a wave. It was of red clay with green grass on top. I heard my mother’s voice: 
“Here come the wolves.”” With that three figures appeared on the crest of the hill: 
two wolves with my mother in the midst. To her left was a male wolf with black mane 
and golden yellow belly; to her right a gray femaie wolf. My mother’s face was 
ferocious, although human. (Now that I think of it, she also looked like my sister 
Anna, with whom I had a feud all my life.) My mother said: ‘‘Now shoot!”’ I picked 
up a rifle, aimed at the female wolf and shot it dead. My mother disappeared and I 
was now on top of this wave, looking down into the hollow. In front of me were two 
square kitchen stoves with rounded edges, a gray one made of hams and a black one, 
nearest to me, made of iron. Suddenly I realized that these stoves were the wolves. 
The next moment I was sitting on the lampshade. 


In supplementation of the dream, she stated: 


There were times when I could not keep my windows open for fear that somebody 
would look in, stretch in a hand and grab me. One day I saw a hand, the fingers slowly 
opening. Later, in another dream, I discovered the identity of this hand. It was the 
hand of the physician who delivered me, and the physician was my mother’s father. 


The patient added that her sister, Anna, used to frighten her with stories 
about wolves and eyes. 

The statement about the recognition of the hand is rather startling. It 
brings the patient’s birth into the picture and raises the question how much 
we dramatize in dreams about our birth from later knowledge or from impres- 
sions which the organism may have somehow registered. Popularly, the eyes 
are called the windows of the soul; here the window is the anatomic door to life 
because it is the obstetrician’s hand that stretches in to grab the dreamer. 
Because of this identification, we can speak of the genital eye. It appears that 
the patient’s fear of eyes and windows conceals the fear of her birth. Teamed 
up with the wolves as the central figure, the ferocious appearance of the 
mother is presumably due to the fact that in childbed she had disgorged the 
dreamer from her body—an act which the unborn always resents and which, 
in post-natal life, becomes closely associated with devouring, its very reverse. 
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The reason for this association is that any post-natal fear that centers on the 
mother may mobilize the memory of the first frightful experience suffered 
through her organism and, by a process of mental regression, present the 
trauma of birth as a threat of uterine re-absorption. 

In Little Red Riding Hood and similar fairy tales, the height of excitement 
is only reached when Granny or the swallowed children are rescued from the 
belly of the big bad animals. The explanation of this delayed psychological 
climax is that the rescue strikes an unconscious echo of our own arrival into 
this world. In the case of a very bad birth, such echoes are apt to be very dis- 
tressing. Because Anna, with her nightmare stories, was responsible for evok- 
ing this distress, she fell into the same class as her mother; she, too, was a 
menace, a destroyer, a wolf. 

Evidence that the pressure does originate in birth is given in the meta- 
morphosis of the wolves into stoves. The stove is a universal womb symbol 
in dreams. The thighs, in slang, are often called hams. One of the stoves is 
made of hams and its color identifies it with the gray wolf. The dreamer 
shoots it in order to break up the circle in which her infantile nightmares kept 
her running before she landed on the lampshade. 

The strangest revelation was yet to come: 


As a child I often dreamed of a coffin standing in the middle of a chalked circle. 
From time to time, the lid would open and I would see the face of a putrified woman 
in rigor mortis. The face was green and grinned at me horribly. Then the coffin lid 
closed and I woke up in hysterics. 


This recurrent infantile dream of horror recently reappeared and fused 
into another which ended with the definite impression that the scene enacted 
took place in her own womb. 


I saw myself in a moving corridor. It was not a train. People were sitting on both 
sides. I was in the middle of the aisle. A man looked at me with an awful expression 
in the eye. Near him sat a nun in a black dress. He got up and began to choke her. I 
wanted to help her and asked another woman who was sitting in front of me with her 
face buried in her knees: ‘‘Won’t you help me to deliver this woman?” She lifted her 
head,—and she was the putrefied woman I used to see in the coffin. She just stared 
at me without saying a word. 

Suddenly I was the man and, at the same time, the woman whom he was strangling. 
I was tearing our entrails with my teeth. They were hanging from my mouth. The nun 
and the putrefied woman were now gone. I was a man. 

I came to the door through which I had entered, and there was a sunken room there. 
It was not large; I had to go down a few steps. I knew I had committed a terrible 
murder and woke up with an awful remorse. 

I had the feeling of some inhuman presence in my room; and as I put on the light, 
I heard a voice: ‘‘So you tried to get rid of me; we shall meet again; I will come back.” 


Presently the dream continued: 


I come into a circular room with Roman columns. There were grayish brown 
hangings all around the room, a long table on my right with benches on each side. On 
the further side lies a man with his hands clasped on his breast and his eyes closed. 
On the nearer side a woman, burying her face in her arm. On my left in the corner 
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stands a female figure clad in a long Roman toga and holding over her shoulder the 
head of a putrefied woman. 

When I come in, the three of them say: ‘‘It is time you should have come, we have 
been waiting for you so long.’’ The woman on the left said: ‘“You saw this head before, 
it was here’’—and she lifted it up toward her face; ‘‘now it is here,”"—and she placed 
it between her shoulder and head; ‘‘it will disappear but you must come and lie with 
me in the coffin.” 

Then suddenly there was a new woman sitting there and I was that woman. The 
dead man was moaning: ‘‘Dying, dying... Bertha, why are you afraid of dying? 
Dying is being born, there isn’t anything to fear about dying.” 

Then I saw that the hangings were not hangings but the flatulent movements of 
the womb. They were slimy. I knew then that I was in my own womb. 


Slavering with freshly spilt blood and with human entrails hanging from 
her mouth, the dreamer presents the traditional picture of a ravenous wolf 
that has made a kill. Her body retains the human shape, she only changes sex, 
but the, psychic transformation is complete. The link between this dream 
and that of the two wolves on the hillock reveal the shape-shifting purpose 
of her fantasy, the grim horror of which may well compete with mediaeval 
chronicles on lycanthropy. In her childhood, Russia was still rife with were- 
wolf superstition. Many people believed that by certain practices men could 
change their bodies into the shape of beasts. She vividly remembered a story 
about a certain prince and his servant which she herself had been told. The 
servant threw himself three times on the ground and became a wolf; where- 
upon the prince sprang on his back and rode away on some nefarious business. 
The story sent cold shivers down her spine. When her growing intelligence 
rejected it, it receded into the hotbed of her unconscious fantasy life from 
where it flowered into nightmares. 

The coffin dream and the werewolf fantasy are closely linked. In the were- 
wolf fantasy she recognizes the putrefied woman as the corpse in the coffin. 
We also see a direct reference to the coffin, with an invitation to lie in it. Fur- 
ther, the chalked circle recalls her initial nightmare of being chased by the 
wolves, because in that dream she ran around in a circle. That circle enclosed 
her as much as the coffin was enclosed by the chalk mark. The circle has 
always been considered a symbol of safety against evil. In this case it failed 
to protect, it had no magical virtue, rather the opposite—it limited her free- 
dom, it prevented her escape, it confined her and exposed her to death. 

She recognizes the circular room at the end of the dream as her own womb. 
The coffin has a similar significance. When she is asked to lie in it, it repre- 
sents her mother’s womb. From the viewpoint of the unconscious mind, birth 
or death describe the same event. At death we are buried in Mother Earth; 
we return to the source of all life. Thus coffin and womb present no contradic- 
tion in unconscious meaning. Further, the corpse is alive; it can speak. It is 
not a woman who had lived out her span of life; it is a woman who is begin- 
ning it; a woman who is about to be born. 

The circle in which our life begins is the family circle. The circle in which 
she ran around to escape the wolf was her mother’s womb. When she changes 
the scene of her dream from the moving corridor (the uterine passage in labor) 
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to a circular room and recognizes the latter as her own womb, she demon- 
strates that not only is there an equation between birth and death, but that a 
similar equation exists between her own womb and her mother’s. It is a box- 
in-the-box situation and it explains why the trauma of birth and the trauma 
of abortion are so often fused. 

With the scene laid in her womb, the reproach: ‘‘So you tried to get rid of 
me,” and so forth hints in no uncertain terms at the existence of abortion 
guilt. The first subtle indication of the shift from abortion to birth is to be 
found in the exchange of positions with her mother after the killing of the 
female wolf. She suddenly finds herself on top of the hillock, in her mother’s 
place, looking down into the hollow and on the stoves that take the place of 
the wolves. In the moving corridor she is in the middle of the aisle between 
people on each side; the same mid-position which her mother occupied be- 
tween the wolves. She is dreaming of herself as a child about to be born and 
as'a mother about to give birth to a child. She is oscillating between the two 
events, back and forth, using Anna as an additional determinant, as her name 
is one of the few that give the same meaning whichever way it is read. Yet, 
at first she denied that she had ever lost a child. Presently, she retracted 
her statement and confessed that she had lost a child owing to a retroflection 
of her womb; it resulted ‘‘in the strangulation of the fetus.’” Embryo would 
have been a better word, as the pregnancy was only a few weeks’ duration, 
but the very use of the term “strangulation” indicates considerable guilt— 
which her reluctance to confess to a fairly everyday event also indicates. 

Significantly, when she goes to the rescue of the choking nun, she frames her 
request for help in terms of childbirth: ‘‘won’t you help me to deliver this 
woman?” The woman who needs delivery is the putrefied woman, and the 
putrefied woman is herself. She is putrefied because she has carried the horror 
of death in herself ever since she was born. The corpse is her own ghost. It 
grins at her in the infantile nightmare and it plays a gruesome hide and seek 
by alternately concealing and revealing the putrefied face in the moving corri- 
dor and in the circular room. There is still another location, the sunken room 
which redetermines the womb a third time, but the horror wakes her before 
the dream further develops in this new setting. 

We know that the nun is herself because it is so stated in the dream. She 
is killing herself when she chokes the nun in the guise of a man and when she 
tears out her entrails in the guise of a wolf. The ghostly voice of conscience 
explains the reason. She punishes herself for her abortion guilt on the basis of 
the mosaic law, which is the law of the unconscious: an eye for an eye, a tooth 
for a tooth. She destroys the organ with which she sinned. The entrails of the 
nun allude to the child she tore out of her womb. 

It was inevitable that she should develop a hatred of her sexual role in life. 
Had she been born a man or had she had a father to protect her, she might 
have been spared the horrors that had befallen her. It is a well known psycho- 
logical fact that women, if their father fails them, develop strong masculine 
traits or build up masculine fantasies. Her psychological need was great; 
unhappily it sought satisfaction by regression into the pre-natal levels of her 
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mind. Because of the telescopic relationships between herself and her mother, 
she went back, in her dream, into her mother’s womb, endeavoring to make 
herself into a man by murdering the woman she was. The purity and other- 
worldliness which we usually associate with a nun may help to understand 
the extent of this murder fantasy. In her mother’s womb, after sexual determi- 
nation had decided her fate for post-natal life, she was as pure as a nun in 
the Holy of Holies. The male potential of her growing organism was forced 
into the background by an inexorable biological law. The dream shows the 
failure of this organismic repression, perhaps as a result of the cataclismic 
psychic upheaval through which she had passed in Russia and afterwards. 
As if the rejection of the feminine role had wakened the dormant masculine 
self from its embryonic death-sleep, the avenging wolf had disembowelled 
the nun in a frantic desire to turn back the clock of pre-natal time and to 
monopolize the stage of life. 

The killing of the wolf with a rifle shot was a masculine act. As she was the 
strangler and the strangled in the werewolf fantasy, so she is the hunter and 
the hunted in the valley beneath the hill. She spared her masculinity and 
killed her feminity. But the female wolf was not only the nun, it was also 
her mother. It was shot, as the nun was disembowelled, to take revenge on the 
mother for bringing her into this life as a girl. 

Lying in the coffin is an ancient symbol of liberation. In initiation rites it 
symbolizes the death of the old personality and the birth of a new one. The 
woman in the toga extends to her an invitation to rebirth. The new woman 
who suddenly appears in the dream confirms this interpretation. Something 
whispers in her ear that she will rise from the coffin victorious, pure and 
free. She need not be afraid of dying. The man-wolf will die; she herself will be 
reborn. 

This stupendous fantasy leaves us with a speculative thought of consider- 
able importance. The murder in the dream by the repressed male element may 
indicate that our sexual conflicts originate in a psychic equivalent of the cellu- 
lar level of our organism; that instead of being settled by the primary sexual 
organization, the conflict begins with this determination. 

On the physical level, we are conscious of the miracles of cellular integra- 
tion. We see evidence of it every time a wound is healed. Proof of a corre- 
sponding psychical level would work a revolution in psychology. 


New York City, New York 
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NAVAHO COYOTE TALES AND THEIR POSITION IN THE 
SOUTHERN ATHABASKAN GROUP 


By W. W. Hit and Dorotuy W. HILL 


Coyote is an important figure in Navaho religious and secular literature. 
His role differs greatly according to whether he is enacting a sacred or profane 
part. In the Emergence myth he is a Holy Being; in the so-called ‘‘trotting or 
travelling coyote” stories he is a trickster. This dichotomy is clearly defined 
in the Navaho mind: Coyote as a Holy Being versus Coyote as a fumbling 
buffoon, a trickster who, through his misdeeds and foolish imitations, is 
always bested by his opponents. It is with the trotting or travelling stories 
that this paper is concerned. 

Coyote tales of the type in this paper were told by the older men of the 
tribe, principally for the entertainment of the children. The moralistic value 
of the stories was stressed for the benefit of the young audience, and Coyote’s 
adventures were used as the “‘bad example.”’ As one informant explained, 
“The old men used to tell these stories when we were young so that we would 
think. They told us these stories to make us think, just as Rabbit figured 
how to get rid of his enemy, Coyote.” 

It was deemed most practical to present the material in two parts, the first 
to include the full texts of nineteen Navaho tales collected in the field by 
W. W. Hill, together with comparative notes to other Southern Athabascan! 
material; the second to include abstracts of fourteen already published 
Navaho Coyote tales,? with Southern Athabascan comparative references. 

Comparisons have been made not only of whole tales, but of episodes and 
minor elements. Whenever possible catchwords for episodes were borrowed 
from Stith Thompson,’ and David French.‘ Otherwise, the authors have 
coined their own designations for specific episodes. Since many of the stories 
have identity in part, but not as a whole with those of other Athabascans, 
footnote numbers to the comparative citations follow the episode where the 
identity occurs. For example, in Tale eight, ‘““Coyote’s Eyes Melt,” similarity 
between Navaho and Jicarilla may be found in the episode, Trickster’s Eyes 
Melt, and the footnote is accordingly placed at the end of this episode; the 
second episode, Tricked by Rattles, has no parallel in Jicarilla but occurs in 
White Mountain and Chiricahua tales. In the comparative citations the last 
name of the author and the initials in the title are given in the following 
manner: Parsons NFT which means Parsons, Navaho Folk Tales. The full 
citations will be found in the terminal bibliography. 

The explanatory element found in many of the tales has been italicized 


1 The Southern Athabascans include the Navaho, the White Mountain Apache, San Carlos 
Apache, Jicarilla Apache, Chiricahua Apache, Mescalero Apache, and Lipan Apache. These 
groups are situated in New Mexico, Arizona, Texas and northern Mexico. 

? A manuscript by Father Berard Haile, containing 48 pages of short coyote stories, is on 
file at the Department of Anthropology, University of Chicago. Abstracts of these tales are not 
included here. 

* Thompson, Tales of the North American Indians. 

‘Opler MCA. 
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in the text of the tale following the convention of earlier tale collections. 

In the mythology of the Southern Athabascans different characters play 
identical roles in similar plots. It is obvious, however, that we are not dealing 
with cases of parallelism, but of diffusion. Tales such as those in the present 
collection have diffused from one tribe to another, have been re-worked, sub- 
stitutions have been made, and the characters and stories have been elab- 
orated or minimized depending on the whim and ability of the narrator. 

A comparison of published materials on Coyote tales of other Southern 
Athabascans with those of the Navaho shows that the Navaho and Jicarilla 
Apache are most closely related; the Navaho and Mescalero, the most di- 
vergent. Among the Jicarilla, not only are there more similar whole plots but 
also more numerous similar elements and closely related episodes. For exam- 
ple, Tale thirteen, ‘‘Porcupine Tricks Coyote,” is almost identical with a 
Jicarilla tale. Although this plot can be easily recognized in Lipan, White 
Mountain, and Chiricahua versions, some of the incidents are lacking; they 
do not parallel the Navaho, episode by episode, as does the Jicarilla account. 
This correspondence between Navaho and Jicarilla is substantiated by Op- 
ler’s affirmation of the close relationship existing between the whole of 
Navaho and Jicarilla mythology.® 

The similarity between Lipan, White Mountain, Chiricahua, and Navaho 
Coyote tales is less than that between Jicarilla and Navaho, although a close 
correspondence exists between the four groups. The published accounts of 
San Carlos Apache Coyote tales, on the other hand, show slight coincidence 
with those of the Navaho. However, few Coyote tales from this group have 
been published, so the lack of similarity may not be indicative, particularly 
as where similarities do occur the relationships are close, and in two in- 
stances, the tales are almost identical. We should expect the San Carlos 
tales to resemble those of the White Mountain Apache, since they are essen- 
tially one people, divided as San Carlos and White Mountain largely because 
of the exigencies of reservation control. If this be the case, then in turn San 
Carlos tales should resemble those of the Navaho as much as do the White 
Mountain. 

Mescalero Apache Coyote tales show the least correspondence to those of 
the Navaho. We have found only one similar Navaho-Mescalero Coyote 
tale, ‘‘Coyote and His Daughter,” a standardized favorite throughout the 
West. As this tale has a very wide distribution, it has little value for the pres- 
ent comparison and makes the general dissimilarity even more noticeable. 
Material on the Mescalero is meager; when Opler’s material is published a 
closer correspondence may possibly be shown to exist. 

It is interesting to note that in the material studied, nine Navaho tales 
(Numbers one, four, six; Abstracts one, seven, nine, eleven, twelve, thirteen) 
are unreported for any of the other Southern Athabascan groups. It is possible 
that these tales represent diffusions from Pueblo sources, although more re- 
search is necessary to substantiate this implication. Otherwise, absences are 
heterogeneous in character and seem to be random rather than systematic; 


5 MJAI. 
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no particular type of Navaho plot fails to appear in the mythologies of all 
the other Southern Athabascans. 

The original material here presented was gathered by W. W. Hill during the 
summer of 1933 on a field trip sponsored by Yale University, and during the 
period between July 1, 1934 to July 1, 1935 on a field trip as a Fellow of the 
National Research Council. The authors wish to acknowledge indebtedness 
to Dr. A. H. Gayton, and to Dr. Leslie Spier for directions and assistance in 
the preparation of this paper, and to Father Berard Haile, O.F.M., and Dr. 
Clyde Kluckhohn for reading and commenting on the manuscript. 

Two informants were used, whose initials have been appended to the tales: 
The Late Little Smith’s Son, of Crown Point, New Mexico, and Slim 
Gambler, of Keams Canyon, Arizona. Although the collection of Coyote 
tales is representative, it is not complete. The field worker was engaged in 
gathering data on material culture, rather than mythology, and the tales 
were collected incidentally. 

NAVAHO COYOTE TALES 
1. Coyote and Badger Sing for Snow 

Coyote met Badger and invited him to go hunting. They went out on the 
mesa and sat down. Coyote said, ‘‘Let us sing for snow.’”* Badger said, ‘‘No, 
you wanted to sing; go ahead and sing.”’ 

Coyote started singing. He sang, ‘‘Snow, snow, snow, snow as high as the 
grass. With that much snow we can kill rabbits.” 

Then Coyote told Badger to sing. Badger sang the same song only he asked 
for snow as high as the groundwort. Coyote had longer legs than Badger and 
that is why Badger sang for only-a half inch of snow. (T.L.L.S.S.) 


2. Coyote Takes Badger’s Wife 

Coyote and Badger went around together for a long time. They called each 
other cousins. When they went hunting they would bring rabbits to Badger’s 
home and give them to his wife. 

One day Coyote and Badger went hunting and chased a rabbit to its hole; 
Badger dug it out. They killed a great many rabbits that day. 

Badger told Coyote to take the rabbits home while he covered some holes 
where there were rabbits. He covered these holes so the rabbits could not get 
out. While Badger dug, Coyote took the rabbits, went over the hill, and placed 
them on the ground. Then he came back to the hole where Badger was digging 
and rolled down rocks so that Badger could not get out.’ Then he picked up 
the rabbits and went to Badger’s home. Badger had told Coyote to come back 
for some more rabbits as he would have many for him. 

As soon as Badger started to back out of the hole, he hit the rocks. He had a 
difficult time getting out; he had to dig his way out. He picked up all the rab- 
bits he had caught and started home. First, however he waited awhile for 
Coyote to return. There was deep snow on the ground and Badger followed in 
the tracks of Coyote. 

6 Singing for Snow for Success in Hunting. Navaho—Hogner NWN 159; Pousma HWAW 

6-7. 
? 1 Trickster Imprisons Rival. Navaho—Hogner NWN 160; Pousma HWAW 08. 
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When Badger arrived home he found Coyote having intercourse with his 
wife.* Then Badger and Coyote had a fight; Badger knocked Coyote down and 
sat on him. Coyote told Badger that he had not done anything wrong, even 
though Badger had caught him. (T.L.L.S.S.) 


3. Coyote Flies with Birds (Foolish Imitation) 


The horned larks were at the waterhole. Coyote came along and saw the 
birds eating something. He watched them eat and thought it would be fun 
to be like them. He asked the larks to change him into a bird so that he, too, 
could fly and pick up seeds. The birds told him that first he must learn to pick 
up seeds. Coyote tried; he just put his nose here and there. 

The birds discussed how they would fix him so that he could fly. They 
pulled a feather from their wings, took the feathers, and tied them with 
yucca to Coyote’s front legs. 

Then Coyote tried to fly, but he just ran. The birds told him to put his 
front feet on his chest, then to jump and flap his arms so he could fly. Coyote 
tried but he could not fly. The birds had some kind of lightning in the tips 
of their wings and that is how they were able to fly. 

Three times the birds tried to lift Coyote off the ground, but each time 
they failed. On the fourth time they got him up and he flew. They all flew 
around the waterhole four times. Coyote flew ahead of the horned larks so 
the birds decided that if they allowed Coyote to fly like that something might 
happen; Coyote was supposed to be on the ground, not in the air. The birds 
flew across the waterhole and Coyote followed them. When they reached the 
middle, each bird pulled the feather that he had given to Coyote. Coyote fell 
into the water and was killed.® 

After the birds had killed Coyote they were afraid he might bewitch them 
so they made him come to life again. They do this everytime Coyote is killed. 
That is why Coyote likes to try everything that the animals do. (T.L.L.S.S.) 


4. Coyote Tries to Get Lightning in His Arms 


Some flickers were flying in the evening and each time they flew, the red 
under their wings showed in the light. Coyote saw this light and wondered 
what it was. He went over and saw these birds. Each time they moved their 
wings the light flashed and Coyote wanted to be like them. 

The birds had lightning in their wings; that was why they were able to give out 
light. Coyote asked them to make him like that. Each bird pulled a feather 
from his wing and they fastened them to Coyote’s front legs with yucca. 

Just as they had finished tying the feathers on Coyote a little grey, rock 


8 Trickster Tricks Animals and Commits Adultery. Jicarilla—Goddard JAT 224; Opler 
MJAI 286-8. Lipan—Opler MLA 127-30. Chiricahua—Opler MCA 28-31. White Mountain 
—Goodwin TWMA 156-61. This incident is frequently found in North American Indian tales. 
This widely distributed incident is the only similarity noted between this Navaho tale, and other 
Southern Athabascan material. 

® Trickster Flies with Birds and Falls. Jicarilla—Russell MJA 261; Opler MJAI 292. Lipan— 
Opler MLA 108-9. Chiricahua—Opler MCA 71. 
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bird came along. He told the flickers not to give Coyote the lightning in his 
wings because Coyote did not belong with the birds, but on the ground. 

Coyote flapped his arms but no light came. He flapped his wings for four 
nights but he could not get any light. This was because of the little grey bird. 
(T.L.L.S.S.) 


5. Coyote Imitates Deer (Foolish Imitation) 


A deer and his two fawns were running along and they met Coyote. Coyote 
said, ‘‘My, your children are pretty with those spots. How did you do that?” 
Deer did not want to tell, but Coyote asked again and again. Deer wanted 
to know what Coyote was going to do with this information. Coyote told 
Deer that he wanted his own whelps to be spotted. Coyote asked Deer again 
and again, and finally Deer told him how it was done. 

Deer told Coyote to put his children between the crack in some rocks, 
build a fire of cedar wood in front of the rocks, and when the wood crackled, 
the sparks from it would make the spots on the young coyotes. He told Coyote 
to leave the whelps there for four days. 

Coyote went home, took his children, and put them between the cracks of 
the rocks. Then he built a cedar fire in front of the rocks. The young coyotes 
cried, but Coyote told them not to cry, that he was making them pretty.!° 

After awhile the young coyotes died from the heat. Their lips curled back 
and they looked as if they were laughing. After four days when the fire burned 
down Coyote looked and saw his children with their lips curled back. He said, 
“Look, my children are laughing because they are pretty.” 

After four more days Coyote came back again and discovered his children 
were dead. He went out to find Deer and the fawns so that he could kill them. 
He trailed them to where they had camped the first night. However, Deer 
had walked around and around the camp and Coyote lost the trail. When 
Coyote found the second camp of the deer, he discovered they had made a 
larger trail around the camp. 

The deer did this for four nights. The fourth night Deer made trails all 
over, back and forth, and across and around. Coyote lost the trail and gave 
up the chase. He swore to himself and said, ‘‘I will get you and eat you, one 
of these days.’’ (T.L.L.S.S.) 


6. Coyote Imitates Lizards (Foolish Imitation) 


The lizards had some round rocks, shaped like plates. Coyote came along 
and saw them playing with these. The lizards took the rocks to a steep hill, 
hung on to one of the surfaces of the rocks, and rolled themselves down the 
hill. As soon as they reached the bottom, they brought the rocks up the hill. 

Coyote watched the lizards. He thought that it would be fun to roll the 
rocks down the hill and he wanted to do it. As he could not hold on to the 


10 Coyote by False Advice Spots His Children. Navaho—Parsons NFT 371; Hogher NWN 
157-8; Pousma HWAW 117-10. Jicarilla—Russell MJA 265; Goddard JAT 227; Opler MJAI 
285-6. Lipan—Opler MLA 141, 141-2, Chiricahua—Opler MCA 70-1. White Mountain— 
Goodwin TWMA 155. 
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surface of the rock, he grasped it by the edges. The lizards rolled him down 
and he was killed." (T.L.L.S.S.) 


7. Coyote Loses His Eyes (Eye Juggler) 


A long time ago there were some snowbirds, who had a trick. They sat in 
a pifion tree, took out their eyes, and threw them over the tree. Then they 
called their eyes, and the eyes came back into their heads. 

Coyote came along and watched the birds. He took out his eyes and threw 
them upwards, but they stuck in a tree limb.” The eyes did not fall back again 
and Coyote had to walk around blind. He felt around and found some pifion 
pitch and put this into his eyes." That is why Coyote has yellow eyes today. 
(S.G.) 


8. Coyote’s Eyes Melt 


Coyote used to go hunting. Once, while he was hunting he found two hoofs 
of a fawn. He strung them on a string, brought them home and gave them 
to his wife. She tied them around her waist and each time Coyote went near 
her he would shake the hoofs and call her ‘my rattle.” 

One day, while hunting, Coyote caught a small rabbit. He brought it back 
and gave it to his wife to cook. She singed off the fur, roasted it and gave it 
to Coyote, and he ate it all by himself. While he was eating, he turned his head 
away from the fire. When he finished he turned around and said, ‘‘At this 
time of day I do not sit toward the fire when I eat.”’ 

His wife sat with her face away from Coyote; he had given her nothing to 
eat and she was angry. From then on he called his wife ‘‘rabbit cooker.” 
He said, ‘‘What is the matter, rabbit cooker?’’ Each time he asked this ques- 
tion his wife would turn her head away. The reason that Coyote turned his 
head away from the fire was because his eyes were made of pifion gum and he 
was afraid that the heat would melt them. But, he turned around so many 
times to talk to his wife that his eyes melted," and he became blind. That is 
why, today, coyotes have a black streak under their eyes. Coyote’s eyes melted 
down that far. 

When Coyote became blind he called his wife ‘‘my rattle,” and followed her 
wherever he heard the sound of the rattle. There was a cliff, and Coyote’s 
wife went toward it. When she reached the edge of the cliff she took off the 


" Trickster Imitates Lizards. Navaho—Matthews NL 97; Hogner NWN 120-2. 

2 Eye Juggler. Navaho—Matthews NL 89-90; Hogner NWN 116-17; Pousma HWAW 
135-6; DeHuff TM 180-2. Jicarilla—Goddard JAT 229; Opler MJAI 277. Lipan—Opler 
MLA 171, 171-2. Chiricahua—Opler MCA 54. White Mountain—Goodwin TWMA 16r. San 
Carlos—Goddard MSCA 73. 

13 Substitute Eyes; Yellow Eyes from Pitch. Navaho—Matthews NL 90; Hogner NWN 117; 
Pousma HWAW 137; DeHuff TM 182 (brown stone substituted for eyes). Jicarilla—Gpoddard 
JAT 229; Opler MJAI 277. Lipan—Opler MLA 171 (yellow berries substituted for pitch to re- 
place eyes). White Mountain—Goodwin TWMA 161-2. San Carlos—Goddard MSCA 73. 

4 Trickster’s Eyes Melt. Navaho—Matthews NL 90-1; Hogner NWN 117-18; Pousma 
HWAW 137. Jicarilla—Russell MJA 267; Goddard JAT 229; Opler MJAI 277-8. White 
Mountain—Goodwin TWMA 163. 
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rattle and walked along, shaking the rattle. At last she threw the rattle over 
the cliff; Coyote followed after it and was killed.® 
“That is why when old men go blind their wives leave them.’’ (T.L.L.S.S.) 


g. Coyote Breaks His Teeth 


In the rabbit country where Coyote traveled, there were many bushes. 
Coyote caught all the little rabbits; they did not have a safe place to hide. 
Even when the larger rabbits went into their holes to hide, Coyote dug them 
out and ate them. Doe Rabbit said, ‘‘We will have to stop this.’’ So the rabbits 
took a hard rock and from this made a dummy rabbit. 

In those days the rabbits wore their fur just as a man wears his clothes. 
One of the rabbits took off his hide and put it on the rock dummy. They set 
up the dummy under a bush along the trail where Coyote travelled. Then all 
the rabbits hid and watched to see what would happen. Finally, Coyote came 
along. When he saw the dummy rabbit he jumped at it, bit it, and broke off 
all his teeth.’* All the rabbits laughed at him. (T.L.L.S.S.) 


10. Coyote Pursues Rabbit 


The rabbits wondered how they could kill Coyote. Rabbit, who was a fast 
runner, sat under the bushes along the trail. Soon Coyote came along, saw 
Rabbit and was about to spring at him. He stopped and said to himself, 
“Everytime I see a rabbit it puts my teeth on edge.’”’ So, he just walked 
around Rabbit until he was very close. Then he sprang on him, but he did 
not bite him he just held him in his front paws. Rabbit said, ‘Grandfather, 
let us tell each other some stories before you kill me.’’!7 Coyote said, ‘What 
are the stories?” Rabbit answered, ‘‘The Navaho have a bow and they carry 
it around.”’ And Rabbit showed Coyote how the Navaho carried the bow 
and arrow and how they shot it. Rabbit said, ‘‘They kill us with that bow and 
arrow.” Coyote said, ‘‘No, they do not carry them like that; they take the 
arrows from their mouths and shoot them.” Coyote called the Navaho a 
different name; he called them ‘‘men lying on their backs.’’ Coyote was lying 
but Rabbit had told the truth about the bow and arrow. Coyote did not 
know how the Navaho carried their bows and arrows. 

While Rabbit was telling the story Coyote still held him with his paws. 
Coyote began to think about the story and loosened his grip on him. Rabbit 
stretched himself and then, all of a sudden, jumped away from Coyote. 
Coyote chased him through the bushes, along the side of the rabbit trail. 


S Tricked by Rattles. Navaho—Matthews NL gr. Chiricahua—Opler MCA 55-6. White 
Mountain—Goodwin TWMA 163. 

‘6 Trickster Breaks his Teeth; Dummy Mistaken for Rabbit. Navaho—Hogner NWN 142-3; 
DeHuff TM 252-3 (Rabbit throws rock into Coyote’s mouth; trickster breaks his teeth); Young 
and Robert NL 117-18. Jicarilla—Opler MJAI 299-300 (Dummy mistaken for Rabbit). Lipan 
—Opler MLA 147, 147 (Trickster bites rock rabbit and hurts teeth). Chiricahua—Opler MCA 
34; Hoijer MCAT 19 (Trickster bites rock rabbit and hurts teeth). White Mountain—Goodwin 
TWMA 170-1 (Trickster bites sand rabbit and hurts teeth). 

17 Respite by Mock Plea. Navaho—Hogner NWN 110-11; Pousma HWAW 131-3; DeHuff 
TM 177-9, 251-2. Jicarilla—Russell MJA 267; Opler MJAI 300. Chiricahua—Opler MCA 
34-5. White Mountain—Goodwin TWMA 171. 
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Just as Coyote was about to catch him, he ran under the chamiso bush. 
Coyote thought that Rabbit had gone into a hole, so he went to one side of 
the bushes and there he saw him again, running up the trail. Coyote went 
after him with all his strength. When he was about to catch him, Rabbit 
ran under a big bush of goldenrod. Again Coyote thought Rabbit had gone 
into a hole so he went around to the side of the bush and there he saw him 
running up the trail. Coyote started after him. When he was about to catch 
him Rabbit came to another bush of goldenrod. The trail ran under the bush 
and there Rabbit went through. Coyote had to jump over the bush and while 
he was jumping Rabbit again went ahead of him. (The rabbits had planned all 
these things to kill Coyote.) 

Farther along the trail there was a cedar tree which leaned over and almost 
touched the ground. The trail ran under this. By the time they reached the 
tree they were both running very fast. Just as they reached the tree, Coyote 
almost caught Rabbit. But, Rabbit ran under the cedar limb and Coyote 
bumped his head and bounced back. Rabbit was ahead and still the chase con- 
tinued. The trail led up a hill and by the side of the trail there was a stump 
of slender yucca. Rabbit ran up to this rock and kicked the yucca down the 
cliff. Then he hid in a hole between the rocks. Coyote saw the stump rolling 
down the hill and thought it was Rabbit. He ran after it, caught it and chewed 
it up. When he discovered his mistake he spit out the yucca because it tasted 
so bad. 

Coyote still looked for Rabbit, but he could not find him. Finally he gave 
up the search and started to go away. Just as he was leaving Rabbit said, 
“Sh, sh.’? Coyote heard him and looked around, but he did not see him. 
Again he started to leave and again Rabbit said, ‘‘Sh, sh.”” Coyote turned 
around, but he could not see Rabbit. 

This happened four times and the fourth time Coyote looked around and 
finally saw Rabbit sitting between two rocks. Coyote said, ‘‘This time I am 
going to catch you and eat you up.”’ He put his paws between the two rocks 
but he could not reach Rabbit. Coyote said, ‘‘You had better come out as my 
paw reaches farther back than you are.’’ Each time Coyote reached in, Rabbit 
backed up and Coyote could scarcely touch him with his paws. When Coyote 
pulled out his paws and looked at him, Rabbit jumped to the front of the 
rocks. This happened four times. Coyote could not reach Rabbit. 

Coyote became angry and swore at Rabbit and told him how he ate rabbits 
after he had caught them. He told Rabbit how he ate the hide, and how he 
ate the bones, all except the backbone. Then Rabbit said, ‘‘What do you do 
with the backbone?” Coyote told him that he chewed on the backbone so that 
it made a lot of noise. Rabbit asked how he ate the head and Coyote told 
him that he cracked the head and chewed it. Rabbit asked him how he ate the 
blood. Coyote said he just licked it up. Rabbit asked how he ate the intestines. 
Coyote said that he just tasted them. Coyote said, ‘Even after all this I will 
kill you.’’ Rabbit said, ‘‘How will you kill me?’’ Coyote answered, “I will 
smoke you out.”” Rabbit said, ‘‘How will you smoke me out?”’ Coyote said, “I 
know how I am going to smoke you out; don’t you worry.’’ Coyote told Rab- 
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bit that he would smoke him out with weeds. Rabbit told Coyote that weeds 
were his food and certainly couldn’t kill him. Coyote named all the different 
weeds and trees that he was going to use. Rabbit said, ‘‘I eat all of those; 
they can’t kill me.” The last thing Coyote named was pifion pitch. When he 
named this Rabbit said, ‘‘Now I am going to die; I can not eat that.” 

Coyote told Rabbit to say where he was and went off to get some pitch. 
He gathered the pitch on some thin rocks and brought it back. He took some 
cedar bark and shredded it. Then he lit the bark by striking sparks from his 
claws, just as if they had been made of flint and steel. Each time he did this 
he would smell his claws. Then he started the pitch burning and put some 
dirt over it so it would smoke. He blew the smoke over to Rabbit, between 
the rocks. But, each time he blew, Rabbit would blow the smoke back. 

After awhile Rabbit said, ‘“‘I am about to die.” Then he kicked about and 
made a noise so that Coyote would think he was dying. Rabbit said, ‘‘Come 
closer to the fire and blow on it.’’ Coyote came closer and closer to the fire. 
Rabbit blew back the smoke. The tears were running down Coyote’s eyes. 
Still, Rabbit told him to come closer. Finally, Coyote’s nose was almost in 
the fire. Then Rabbit jumped up, kicked the burning pitch into Coyote’s 
eyes and face, leaped over him, and ran away.'® This is the way the rabbits 
were rid of Coyote’s teeth and eyes. (T.L.L.S.S.) 


11. Coyote and Skunk Kill Game 


There was a place in some grass where there lived many prairie dogs and 
rabbits. Coyote knew of this, but he did not know how to kill the animals. 
About this place was a stream and Coyote wondered if it would be possible 
to turn the stream and drown the prairie dogs and rabbits. 

Skunk lived near the stream but Coyote did not know this. As Coyote was 
walking along he met Skunk, who was carrying a gourd dipper in a bag. 
When they met Coyote told Skunk about the prairie dogs and the rabbits. 
He said he did not know how to catch all these animals. Coyote said, ‘‘Let 
us plan some way to catch them.”’ Skunk said, ‘‘All right.” Coyote told Skunk 
to stay where he was that he was going up the stream. He said he would 
gather some “‘slim grass.”” He also told Skunk that when the water went 
down in the stream, Skunk would find him lying on some driftwood. He told 
Skunk that when he found him he was to put the grass in his mouth, eyes, 
ears, and under his tail. This grass looked like maggots and after he had put 
it on Coyote, Skunk was to go over and tell the rabbits and the prairie dogs 
that Coyote, whom they hated, was dead. 

It was a hot day and Coyote wished for a cloud. A cloud appeared over him. 
Then he wished it would sprinkle so that he would be able to run on wet 
ground. It began to sprinkle. Coyote wished that it would rain harder so that 
the water would come up to his knees. He wished that the water would be- 
come deep enough to reach his stomach, and the water came up that far. 


18 Trickster Fails in Attempt at Smoking out Victim. Navaho—Parsons NFT 373; Hogner 
NWN 112; Pousma HWAW 133. Jicarilla—Opler MJAI 301 (Trickster fails in attempt at 
roasting victim). Chiricahua—Opler MCA 35 (trickster fails in attempt at roasting victim). 
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Then he wished that the water would come up so that only his ears would 
stick out, and the water reached that far. Then Coyote wished that he would 
be carried downstream by the water, and he was. Then he wished that he 
would be carried downstream to a pile of driftwood, and he was.’ 

Skunk gathered the slim grass and when the water went down, he took his 
dipper and went for some more water. There he found Coyote lying on the 
driftwood. Skunk put the grass in Coyote’s mouth, eyes, nose, and under his 
tail. Then he told the rabbits and the prairie dogs that the person they had 
feared was dead. 

Two of the rabbits came over to see if Skunk was telling the truth; one was 
called Jackrabbit, the other, White Rabbit. Coyote had told Skunk that when 
the rabbits came to see him, he should take a stick and hit him on the soft 
part of the stomach; the rabbits would think that he was dead. He told Skunk 
to be sure and not hit him on the bones. 

Skunk hit Coyote on the stomach and the rabbits thought he was dead. 
They returned and told the other rabbits that Skunk had told the truth. 
Some of them still did not believe this so they sent two cottontail rabbits 
to see; one an ordinary cottontail, Gray Rabbit; the other was called Furry 
Rabbit. They came and Skunk again hit Coyote’s stomach with the stick. 
These two rabbits went home and told the other animals that Coyote was 
dead. But some of them still did not believe it so they sent over two prairie 
dogs to see. Again, Skunk hit Coyote on the stomach with the stick. Then 
the two prairie dogs looked at the maggots in the eyes, ears, mouth, and under 
the tail, and they all believed that Coyote was dead. They returned and 
told the animals. Everyone now believed that Coyote was dead so they all 
decided to go over and see dead Coyote. 

When the animals arrived Skunk told them that they must dance because 
their enemy was dead. They gathered around Coyote, made a ring around 
him, and danced. Some of the animals were afraid and hung back, but all 
the young prairie-dogs were just like children; they wanted to dance. They 
made a ring around Coyote and in a short while the rest started dancing. 
There were four or five rings dancing around Coyote and every once in a 
while they would stop dancing and give thanks because Coyote was dead. 
While they were dancing Skunk said, ‘“‘Look up. There is a pretty bird. See 
what it is.”” They all looked up and as they looked Skunk sprayed and the 
liquid went into the eyes of the rabbits and prairie dogs. For awhile they 
could not see. Coyote had two sticks hidden under him. He picked them up 
and began clubbing the prairie dogs and the rabbits. Only a few were able to 
get away to their homes.”° 

Then Coyote built a big fire on the hill to cook the game. He told Skunk 


\8 Wishing for Rain. Navaho—Parsons NFT 371-2; Hogner NWN 135-6; Pousma HWAW 
121-2; DeHuff TM 249; Sapir NT 21. White Mountain—TWMaA 168-9. San Carlos—Goddard 
MSCA 72-3. 

20 Hoodwinked Dancers. Navaho—Parsons NFT 372; Hogner NWN 136-8; Pousma HWAW 
122-6; DeHuff TM 249-50; Sapir NT 21-3. Jicarilla—Russell MJA 264; Goddard JAT 230; 
Opler MJAI 272-3. Chiricahua—Opler MCA 37-8; Hoijer CMAT 22-4. Lipan—Opler MLA 
151-2, 153-4. White Mountain—Goodwin TWMA 169-70. San Carlos—Goddard MSCA 73. 
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to carry the rabbits and prairie dogs over to the fire. Skunk took four big 
loads to the fire; he was doing all the work. Coyote told Skunk that all the 
meat was just like his own. Skunk cleaned the animals and singed off their 
fur. Then the pit was opened and the rabbits and prairie dogs were put in and 
covered with dirt. Another fire was built on top to cook them. The big prairie 
dogs were put in the middle of the pit; the small ones at the corners. 

Coyote and Skunk sat in the shade while the meat was cooking. Coyote 
was thinking. He said to Skunk, ‘‘Cousin, let us run in a race. Whoever wins 
can eat all the prairie dogs that are cooking.’’ But Skunk said, “‘No, I cannot 
run fast.’ Coyote kept asking and asking. (He wanted all the prairie dogs for 
himself.) Skunk wondered what he should do, but finally he agreed and said, 
“All right, but you must let me start first because I cannot run very fast.’ 
At first Coyote said, ‘‘No,’’ but finally he agreed. Skunk said, ‘‘When I get 
over the first hill you may start.” 

Skunk started out and when he reached the hill he found a badger hole. 
He went into the hole and pulled a tumble weed over him. Then he waited. 
Soon he saw Coyote coming. He had a piece of lighted cedar bark tied to his 
tail.2! Coyote passed the badger hole and Skunk went back to the pit where 
the prairie dogs were cooking. When he arrived they were cooked. He took all 
the biggest ones from the pit and put them on a high rock where Coyote 
could not reach them. Then he took off the tails of the prairie dogs and put 
them back into the pit. Skunk went up on the rocks to eat the meat. _ 

While Skunk was eating, Coyote came back, hot, and out of breath. He 
lay down in the hole and dug wet dirt and put it on his chest, to cool himself. 
When he was cool he got up to get the prairie dogs. While he was lying there 
he wondered where his cousin, Skunk, was. He thought to himself, “Skunk 
has very short legs and even I am tired from the run.’’ Coyote went over to 
the corners of the pit and dug out the small prairie dogs. He just threw the 
prairie dogs in all directions. Then he started to pull the big ones by the 
tails. He thought to himself, ‘‘These must be nice and tender; their tails come 
off so easily.’” Then he took a stick and dug around in the ashes but he could 
not find any of the prairie dogs.22 He was very hungry so he went where he 
had thrown the little prairie dogs. He gathered them and gobbled them down. 
Then he picked up all the tails and ate them. Next he looked for tracks and 
he thought to himself, ““Skunk is the one who took all the meat. When I find 
him I shall kill him.” 


*t The incident Torch Tail is found in numerous tales. However, it generally appears to be 
allied with theft of fire rather than with a race. Navaho—Matthews NL 89 (Coyote sets fire to 
grass with torch tail, drives antelope to hunter); Pousma HWAW 127 (race). Jicarilla—Russell 
MJA 262; Goddard JAT 208-9; Opler MJAI 271-2 (Coyote obtains fire). Lipan—Opler MLA 
110, 112-13. Chiricahua—Opler MCA 52-13; Hoijer CMAT 17-18 (theft of fire). White Moun- 
tain—Goodwin TWMA 147-8 (how the first fire was obtained). San Carlos—Goddard MSCA 
42, 43 (securing fire). 

* Trickster’s Feast Stolen; Theft During Race; Theft During Sleep. Navaho—Parsons NFT 
372; Hogner NWN 140-1; Pousma HWAW 128-9; DeHuff TM 175-7; Sapir NT 23-s. Jicarilla 
—Russell MJA 264; Goddard JAT 230; Opler MJAI 273 (theft during sleep). Lipan—Opler 
MLA 152 (theft during sleep). Chiricahua—Opler MCA 34-9; Hoijer CMAT 24 (theft during 
sleep). San Carlos—Goddard MSCA 72 (theft during race). 
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While Coyote was looking around, Skunk threw down a piece of bone and 
Coyote grabbed it and ate it. Then Coyote looked up and saw Skunk. 
Coyote said, ‘‘Please give me some of the meat.”” But Skunk did not answer. 
Then Coyote went away. 

“‘Coyote did all the work but his plans did not work out for him. All these 
stories show that your plans do not always work out for you.” (T.L.L.S.S.) 


12. Coyote Entertains Porcupine 


Coyote visited Porcupine and found him sitting in his home working at 
something. Coyote asked what he was doing and Porcupine told him that he 
was making something that later on might be useful. 

Coyote asked four times how the thing Porcupine was making could help 
him to earn a living. But Porcupine would not tell him and without saying 
any more, built a fire. He took some pifion bark from his summer hogan and 
put it on the charcoal in the fire. The bark turned into tenderloin.” He gave 
this meat to Coyote and Coyote ate it. 

Coyote invited Porcupine to come to his home within four days. When 
Porcupine arrived Coyote was making something. Porcupine wanted to know 
what Coyote was making, but Coyote behaved in the same manner as Por- 
cupine and refused to tell him anything. Porcupine asked four times, but 
Coyote said nothing. Coyote built a fire and pulled some pifion bark from the 
roof of his house. He put this on the charcoal in the fire. But instead of turning 
to meat the bark just caught fire and turned to ashes. Coyote did not know 
what to do; he just went outside and did not return. After awhile Porcupine 
went home. 

The visiting back and forth happened four times and each time Porcupine 
had something different for Coyote to eat. Each time the things that Coyote 
put into the fired burned to ashes. The first time Porcupine put bark into the 
fire and it turned into tenderloin. The second time he put sumac into the 
fire and it turned into prairie dogs. The third time he put an arrow into the 
fire and it turned into a fat intestine.** The fourth time he used sumac again 
and it turned into a blood stuffed intestine. Coyote tried the same things but 
he failed all four times to turn them into meat.” 

“IT guess this is where the gift exchange between friends started.” 
(T.L.L.S.S.) 

13. Porcupine Tricks Coyote 


A long time ago there was water flowing down a wash and across the wash 
were many pine trees. Elk met Porcupine and said, ‘‘What are you doing 


%3 Food from Wood. Jicarilla—Russell MJA 265-6. 

* Food from Arrows in Fire. Navaho—Matthews NL 87-8. Jicarilla—Russell MJA 266. 
Chiricahua—Opler MCA 47. 

%8 Matthew’s version of this tale contains an additional episode, to wit:—Coyote visited 
Porcupine, who scratched his nose with a piece of bark until blood flowed freely over the bark. 
Porcupine put the bark on the fire, and roasted it; the result was fine meat. Coyote attempted 
the same trick; the result was ashes. 

Piercing Nose for Food. Navaho—Matthews NL 87; Hogner NWN 164. Jicarilla—Russell 
MJA 266; Goddard JAT 232; Opler MJAI 275, 276. Chiricahua—Opler MCA 44. Lipan—Opler 
MLA 139-40. 
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here?”’ Porcupine answered, ‘‘I wish I could cross this water so I could eat 
some bark of the pine trees.’’ Elk said, ‘‘I am going across.’’ Porcupine said, 
‘Maybe you will let me ride on your back.” Elk answered, “Sit between my 
horns.”” Porcupine said, ‘‘Maybe, when you get in the middle of the water 
you might shake yourself and drop me off. There is no place to sit where I 
could not be in danger of falling off. I will crawl in your anus and go across 
that way. When you reach the other side, kick your back leg and I will know 
when to come out.”’ Elk said, ‘‘No, you might kill me.”’ But finally he agreed. 

Porcupine went into the water and smoothed down his quills. Then he 
went into Elk’s anus. He entered the anus to show Elk how it could be done. 
Then he went in and Elk crossed the water.”* When they approached the other 
side Elk kicked his leg but Porcupine had spread his quills and did not come 
out. In that way he killed Elk. Then Porcupine came out. 

Porcupine did not have a knife to skin Elk so he went in search of one. 
He talked to himself saying, ‘‘I am going to get a knife.”” Coyote heard him 
talking and said, ‘‘Did you want a knife. What did you kill?’’ But Porcupine 
would not tell him. All he would say was, ‘I want a white chert knife.” 
Coyote said, ‘You have killed something; that is why you want a knife.” 
Porcupine insisted that he had not killed anything. Coyote then acted as if 
he were angry and said, ‘“‘Why do you want a knife?’’ So Porcupine answered, 
“T have killed an elk; that is why I want a knife.”” Coyote said, ‘Let us go 
over there. Let us race and the one who jumps over the elk first will win.” 
Porcupine said, ‘‘No.”” But they raced, anyway. They raced toward Elk and 
back again. Porcupine jumped but he only hit against Elk’s stomach. So 
Coyote won the dead elk.?? 

Coyote began to skin the elk, while Porcupine held the skin for him. They 
removed the intestines and cleaned them. They they took out the stomach 
and emptied it. Coyote told Porcupine to take it over to the river and wash 
it. Porcupine washed it and then ate it.28 When he returned he said to Coyote, 
“While I was washing the stomach the Water People took it away from me 
and ate it.”” Then Coyote sent Porcupine to wash the intestines but Porcupine 
ate them and told Coyote the Water People had done it. Then Coyote turned 
Porcupine over and with a stick, picked Porcupine’s teeth; he found the pieces 
of the intestines. Coyote knew he had been fooled so he killed+Porcupine. 
He piled up the meat and put the hide over it. Then he defecated beside the 
pile so that everyone would know it was his meat and would not bother it. 

Coyote went to get his children. After he had gone, the feces spoke to 
Porcupine and said, ‘‘Wake up, wake up. Coyote will return and really kill 
you.’”® (Coyote had only smashed Porcupine’s head; that 1s why Porcupine’s 


% Travel Inside an Animal. Navaho—Hogner NWN 147-9; Pousma HWAW 107-9. Jicarilla 
—Russell MJA 263; Goddard JAT 228; Opler MJAI 282-3. Lipan—Opler MLA 142-3. Chiri- 
cahua—Opler MCA 66. White Mountain—Goodwin TWMA 118-19. 

7 Contest—Jumping for Meat. Navaho—Hogner NWN 149-50; Pousma HWAW 109-10. 
Jicarilla—Russell MJA 263; Geddard JAT 228; Opler MJAI 283-4. Chiricahua-Opler MCA 
66-7. Lipan—Opler MLA 120, 143. 

*8 Porcupine Deceives Trickster at River and Eats Meat. Navaho—Hogner NWN 150-1; 
Pousma HWAW 110-1. Jicarilla—Goddard JAT 228-9; Opler MJAI 284. 

* Talking Feces. Jicarilla—Goddard JAT 229; Opler MJAI 284. 
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head is flat today.) When Porcupine tried to get up Coyote returned, hit him, 
and flattened his head some more. Then he went away again. The feces spoke 
and told Porcupine the same thing. The second time Coyote flattened his 
head. The third time Porcupine woke up, Coyote was on top of a hill. Again 
the feces spoke. This time when Coyote came back, he cut Porcupine into 
pieces and threw the pieces in every direction. Coyote left the fourth time 
and the feces spoke again and all the pieces of Porcupine came together. 

Porcupine took all the meat to the top of a pine tree. He looked around 
and saw Coyote bringing his children. Coyote wanted his children to eat, but 
when he arrived he found the meat had disappeared. Coyote followed the 
track to the base of the pine tree. Then he glanced up and saw Porcupine with 
the meat. Coyote asked for some meat but Porcupine said, “I will not give 
you any meat unless you hide your children.’’ He threw down the elk skin to 
wrap the children in. Coyote then covered his children with the hide. 

The last one of the litter of coyotes to be born was small and he was called 
Eye Feces. He lay there where there was a hole cut in the elk skin and peered 
out. He looked up at Porcupine. The other children could not see but Eye 
Feces saw the backbone falling down to the hide and he ran out. The mother 
and father Coyote and all the children in the hide were killed.*° 

Porcupine took the little Coyote to the top of a tree and told him to eat a 
lot of meat. Eye Feces obeyed and his stomach swelled up. He said to Porcu- 
pine, “I have to defecate.’’ There was a projecting limb on the tree and Por- 
cupine told him to go out on that. The little Coyote went to the end of the 
limb. Porcupine shook the tree and Eye Feces fell off.*! When he hit the 
ground, he burst all over. 

After the little Coyote had been shaken off the pine tree, the Beaver 
People became angry and decided to chop down the tree; they chopped all 
night with their teeth. There was only a little more of the tree to cut when the 
sun came up and the Beaver People went back to the water. Porcupine knew 
that they had been chopping the tree so he took his meat to a larger tree and 
piled it there. That evening the Beaver People chopped at the second tree. 
The next morning Porcupine moved his meat to a larger tree. He did this four 
times. After the fourth time the Beaver People left him alone. (S.G.) 


14. Coyote and Beaver Trick Each Other 


Beaver was asleep by the river. Coyote happened along and said, ‘‘Wake 
up, cousin.”’ He said it four times but Beaver did not wake up. Then Coyote 
picked up Beaver and carried him into the desert, where there was no water. 
Coyote put him down and went away. Beaver was still asleep but finally he 
awakened and found himself in the desert. He tried to find his way back to 
the water by following Coyote’s trail. He was sacrcely able to get back to the 
water. 


30 Killing by Throwing Bone. Navaho—Hogner NWN 153; Pousma HWAW 112. Jicarilla— 
Russell MJA 263; Goddard JAT 229; Opler MJAI 285. Chiricahua—Opler MCA 67. White 
Mountain—Goodwin TWMA 1109. 

3 Fall from Tree Toilet. Navaho—Hogner NWN 153-4; Pousma HWAW 113. Jicarilla— 
Russell MJA 264; Goddard JAT 229; Opler MJAI 285. Chiricahua—Opler MCA 67. 
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Coyote was sleeping among the rocks and Beaver came along and said, 
“Cousin, wake up.” But, although Beaver called four times Coyote did not 
hear him. Beaver picked up Coyote, carried him to the water and placed him 
on a sand bar.*? When Coyote awakened he found himself surrounded by 
water. He ran around and around looking for a way out of the water. Finally 
he became tired, and weak, and hungry. He was about to starve. He was 
unable to move around. He was almost dead. 

A number of beavers were around and they made fun of Coyote. They 
told him to eat the grass, but when he ate it he vomited. Finally Coyote told 
them if they would take him to land he would eat. The beavers decided to 
take him back. They took him across. This story happened four times, twice 
to Beaver and twice to Coyote. (This story is told to show you how to track 
to water and how to find food.) (T.L.L.S.S.) 


15. Coyote and Wildcat Scratch Each Other 


Coyote and Wildcat were sitting around telling stories. Every few minutes 
Coyote would stretch himself and brag about the length of his claws. When 
Wildcat stretched his arms his claws did not show. When Coyote stretched 
himself he would say, “I wonder how you would feel if I scratched you with 
my claws?”’ (Coyote was just bragging). Then he said, ‘‘Let us scratch each 
other.” Immediately Wildcat said, ‘All right.’”’ He sat up and let Coyote 
scratch his back. Coyote scratched his back four times, but it did not hurt 
Wildcat very much; he only took off a little piece of the fur. When he finished 
he was laughing because he thought he had hurt Wildcat badly. 

Coyote sat up and told Wildcat to scratch his back. The first three times 
Wildcat only scratched Coyote a little. He scratched him as hard as Coyote 
had scratched him. He did not hurt him and Coyote was laughing. On the 
fourth time Wildcat set his claws and tore the hide off Coyote’s back; the 
hide just hung down. Coyote jumped to one side and told Wildcat not to 
harm him any more.* Coyote was crying. He asked Wildcat to fix his skin 
so that he would not die. Wildcat fixed the skin back and pressed it into 
place. That is why the fur of Coyote is a different color on the back than it is on 
the stomach. 

The reason that Wildcat tore off Coyote’s hide was because Coyote boasted 
too much. (T.L.L.S.S.) 


16. Coyote Swallows Horned Toad 


Some time after Wildcat had replaced the torn hide from Coyote they met, 
once again. They sat on a hill and discussed how each obtained his food. 
There was a narrow strip of rain ahead and Coyote said, ‘“‘Places where it 
rains like that we call ‘lying on its back.’ There is usually a corn field at those 
places. Let us go and steal some corn.” 


® Habitats Reversed. Navaho—Parsons NFT 370. Jicarilla—Goddard JAT 231; Opler 
MJAI 312-3. Lipan—Opler MLA 159-61. Chiricahua—Opler MCA 45-6. White Mountain— 
Goodwin TWMA 167-8. 

33 Scratching Contest. Navaho—Parsons NFT 369; Hogner NWN 162-3. Lipan—Opler MLA 
191-2. White Mountain—Goodwin TWMaA 16s. 
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The corn patch did not belong to the Navaho; it was owned by Horned 
Toad. Coyote told Wildcat to wait for him; he would go to see Horned Toad. 
But he did not go to see Horned Toad; he just went around the corn patch 
to look for the best opening so that he could come at night and steal some 
corn. Then Coyote returned to Wildcat and they hid until nightfall. 

That night they went to the corn patch and ate as much of corn as they 
wanted.* When Horned Toad heard them eating, he ran out and chased 
them away. This happened for three nights. On the fourth night the two came 
again and Horned Toad chased them. Coyote ran away, but Wildcat was 
killed. That was what Coyote wanted. 

At that time Coyote had different kinds of fur. He changed his fur to an- 
other color and came to see Horned Toad. He said to him, “Cousin, you 
certainly raise a lot of corn. I also raise corn.”” He named the place where his 
corn patch was and told Horned Toad that he had someone taking care of it. 
He called this person ‘‘aiyo.’”’ Coyote said, ‘‘It is very bad when someone 
gets into your field and steals your corn.” Horned Toad said, ‘‘That is true; 
the only way to get corn is to come and ask for it.’’ Coyote said, ‘‘Yes, that is 
the way it goes.” 

Horned Toad went out to get some corn. He roasted some for Coyote but 
Coyote, instead of eating it inside, went outdoors and ate it, cob and all. 
Coyote asked for a second meal and Horned Toad got some more corn and 
roasted it for him. Then Coyote asked for corn the third time, but Horned 
Toad refused to give him any more. Coyote asked four times and each time 
Horned Toad said, ‘‘No.’’ Each time Horned Toad refused, Coyote said, 
“If you do not get some more corn for me I am going to swallow you.” The 
fourth time Horned Toad said, ‘‘Go ahead and swallow me.”’ 

Coyote jumped right over and swallowed Horned Toad,** but Horned Toad 
had laid all the knives he was wearing down flat. Then Coyote walked around 
Horned Toad’s corn patch. He saw many birds flying around, and he told the 
birds not to bother the corn because he had worked hard on the field. 

Coyote went back to Horned Toad’s ramada and lay down. While he was 
sleeping, Horned Toad moved himself inside Coyote. Coyote thought, ‘‘These 
young ears of corn are always like that. They give you a stomach ache.” 
Coyote went outside and tried to defecate but he couldn’t. 

Coyote went back to the shade and went to sleep. While he was sleeping 
Horned Toad made a noise—pssss.** Coyote got up and looked around. 
Horned Toad went ‘‘pssss,”’ four times. On the fourth time, Coyote looked 
around and said, “‘It is always like this when someone dies. The spirits al- 
ways come back and make a noise like this.’” Then Horned Toad began to 
talk. He said, ‘‘What is this?’”’ Coyote answered, ‘‘That is my stomach.” 


% Trickster Steals Food from Corn Field. Navaho—Hogner NWN 83. In the Navaho tale of 
“Horned Toad and his Corn-patch” recorded’ by Sapir (NT 17-8), Coyote does not steal 
Horned Toad’s corn; it is given to him freely. Jicarilla—Opler MJAI 310. White Mountain 
—Goodwin TWMA 199, 197. 

% Swallowing Horned Toad. Navaho—Parsons NFT 368; Hogner NWN 84; Sapir NT 17. 

% The Navaho believe that if the fire hisses or spits, it is a sign of a ghost. 
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Horned Toad went all through Coyote’s intestines and windpipe, asking the 
same questions. At last Horned Toad came to the heart and asked what that 
was. Coyote said, ‘“‘That is my heart.”*? Then Horned Toad took one of his 
knives and cut a cross on the heart. When he made the second cut on the cross, 
Coyote started, took about four jumps, and fell over dead. 

The reason that Horned Toad asked Coyote all the questions was so that 
he would be able to find his way out again. He came out of Coyote’s anus 
and went to his corn patch. (T.L.L.S.S.) 


17. Coyote is Tricked by Skunk 


Skunk had been stealing corn and the man who owned the corn patch 
could hardly get any sleep. The owner went to the woods and gathered some 
pitch. When he came back he made a dummy that looked like a man. He put 
his old hat on the dummy and set it on the trail where Skunk had been going 
back and forth. 

That night Skunk came along to steal some corn. He saw the dummy and 
called out, ‘‘Who is there?’’ No one answered. He called out four times and 
each time he called, he came closer to the dummy. The fourth time he called, 
he said, “If you do not speak I will hit you on the mouth.”’ No one answered 
so Skunk hit the dummy, but his hand stuck to the dummy, up to the wrist. 
Skunk said, ‘‘Let me loose. If you do not let me loose I will hit you on the 
other side.’” Skunk hit the dummy on the other side and his hand became 
stuck in the pitch. He said, “I have a lot of work to do. I am stealing corn and 
if you do not let me go I will kick you.’’ Nothing happened so Skunk kicked 
the dummy and his foot stuck. The same thing happened with the other foot. 
Skunk now had all four legs stuck. He said, “If you do not let me loose I will 
chew off your neck.”’ He started to chew the dummy’s neck and his teeth 
became stuck.*8 

In the morning the man came over and there was Skunk stuck in the pitch 
dummy. He put a rope around Skunk’s neck and started to take him home. 
On the way he cursed Skunk and told him he was going to boil him in hot 
water; Skunk began to cry. 

They arrived at the man’s home and he built a fire to boil the water; 
Skunk was crying; he did not want to be boiled. Just as the man put some 
more wood on the fire, his wife called him to breakfast. She asked her husband 
what he was going to do with that old animal. He told her he was going to boil 
it and she would eat it. The woman thought about this and began to vomit 
and defecate. She was so sick she was dying. The man did not know what to 
do. 

Coyote happened to come by and saw Skunk tied up. He asked him why 
he was crying and Skunk told him that a man was going to give his daughter 
to him in marriage but that he did not know how to get married. That is why 


*7 Naming Organs. Navaho—Hogner NWN 8s; Sapir NT 17-9. 
% Tarbaby. Navaho—Hogner NWN 77-8. Jicarilla—Russell MJA 268; Opler MJAI 310-12. 
White Mountain—Goodwin TWMA 190-1; 197. San Carlos—Goddard MSCA 74. 
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he was crying. Coyote said, ‘“Tie me up and I will take your place.” So they 
exchanged places.*® 

The man came over and dragged Coyote to the boiling water. He dipped 
out some of the hot water and poured it on Coyote. Coyote howled and the 
man’s wife heard him. She said, ‘‘What are you going to do with that old 
Coyote? Let him go.’’ The man’s wife was still sick and he was afraid she 
might die if he killed Coyote, so he released him. 

Coyote started to trail Skunk so that he might kill him. Skunk saw Coyote 
approaching. There was a high rock and a crow was sitting on it. Skunk put 
his hands against the rock and looked up. He saw the clouds passing over the 
rock and thought that the rock was moving. Coyote was very close and saw 
Skunk holding up the rock. Skunk asked Coyote to help him keep the rock 
from falling. He said, ‘‘There is a missionary“ sitting up there and I do not 
know what to do. Help me keep this rock from falling. I have been holding it 
for a long time and I am tired.’’ Coyote went right over to help Skunk. 
Skunk said, ‘‘If the missionary falls over with the rock, something will hap- 
pen. You had better hold it up.’ Then Skunk ran away. 

Coyote pushed against the rock until he became tired. When he was ex- 
hausted he let go and ran as fast as he could to get out of the way of the 
falling rock. But the rock did not fall. 

Coyote cursed Skunk again, and began to trail him so that he might kill 
him. Skunk came to a place where there was a grove of cane. He saw Coyote 
off in the distance so he started to make a bed in the center of the cane. 
Skunk would lie down every few minutes. Finally Coyote came up and asked 
Skunk what he was doing. Skunk told him that he was fixing a bed, and Coy- 
ote asked him why he was doing that. Skunk said, ‘‘There is someone living 
in that hogan who is going to give me his daughter. I am fixing the bridal bed. 
They are going to bring me a big dinner to eat. Even though I do not know 
how to have intercourse, I am fixing a place to sleep.’ Coyote asked to take 
Skunk’s place and Skunk said, ‘‘All right. When they come to bring my 
dinner, you will hear them shooting.” 

The bed was in the middle of the cane. Skunk went away and Coyote 
stayed there. Skunk set the cane on fire from all the four sides. Coyote was in 
the bed. The fire was very big and Coyote heard the cane crackling. He 
jumped up and saw the smoke. Soon the wind began to blow the smoke back 
and forth. Coyote did not know which way to get out so he just ran back and 
forth in his bed until all the cane burned down. He was scorched by the fire. 
That is why today his sides are brown. 

The ashes and coals of the fire were still hot when Coyote started to run 
away. He burned his feet and that is why the pads on Coyote's feet are black. 
Coyote’s feet were all blistered when he got out of the cane and he could not 
run anymore. So Skunk was able to get away. (T.L.L.S.S.) 


39 Substitute Victim. Navaho—Hogner NWN 8o. Jicarilla—Russell MJA 269. Lipan—Opler 
MLA 180-1. Chiricahua—Opler MCA 57-8; White Mountain—Goodwin TWMA 191, 1098. 
San Carlos—Goddard MSCA 74. 

4° This refers to the Navaho custom of humorously referring to the missionaries as crows 
because of the churchmen’s black garb. 

“. Holding up Rock. Navaho—Hogner NWN 81-2; Pausma HWAW 115-16. 
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18. Coyote Kills His Wife 

Coyote had a wife. One day he went on a trip and met Wildcat, who was 
carrying a bundle. Coyote asked him what it contained. He asked him four 
times and the fourth time Wildcat asked him why he wanted to know. Coyote 
said, “I just want to know.” Wildcat finally told Coyote that he had a wife 
and a home, but that when he went hunting he had such a hard time bringing 
the meat home to his wife that he finally killed her and put her in a bundle. 
Coyote thought that it was a fine idea to kill his wife and carry her around. 

Coyote wanted to know why Wildcat carried his wife around if she was 
dead. Wildcat answered, “Oh, it is useful.’’ Coyote wanted to know why it 
was useful. Wildcat told him, ‘‘Why, any time you want to have intercourse 
with your wife, she is always there. If you get tired carrying the body 
around, just cut out the genitals and carry those. If you get tired carrying 
those, grind them into powder and mix them with pollen. Then when you 
want to have intercourse, put some of this powder on your penis.” Of course, 
Wildcat did not mean a word of this; his wife was at home, all the time. 

Coyote decided to do what Wildcat had told him. He went to his home, but 
he did not tell his wife that he was going to kill her. He said to her, ‘‘Is that 
all right?’’ He asked her this question for four days. Finally his wife became 
tired of the question and told him that it was all right. Then Coyote went 
out to find a stick to kill his wife. He came right in and killed her. He started 
carrying her body around with him.” His two children went with him, too. 

At last Coyote became tired of carrying his wife’s body. He was also having 
trouble killing game. The body was all dried up and hard and stiff. At night 
he would have intercourse with his wife. He soon became very tired of carrying 
her and decided to cut out her genitals. Later he pounded them up and ground 
them into powder. He put the powder in a sack and hung the sack in his 
hogan. He told his children not to touch the sack. When Coyote wanted to 
have intercourse he would put some of the powder on his penis. Even now, 
when he was hunting, he could hardly get any game. 

One day Coyote was out hunting and his son and daughter decided to find 
out what was in the sack. They reached the sack with a stick, took it down, 
and opened it. The boy did the same thing he had seen his father do with the 
powder.“ He said, ‘‘I wonder why my father does this.”” After he had used the 
powder, he started having intercourse with his sister. The girl had many 
children. 

All this time Coyote was hunting. Finally the brother and sister hid the 
powder in a badger’s hole and it turned into prairie dogs. That is where the 
prairie dogs came from. After the children hid the powder they left the country 
and no one took care of them, from then on. Coyote came home and looked for 
the powder, but he could not find it. (T.L.L.S.S.) 


19. Coyote Marries His Daughter 
Coyote had a wife, a daughter, and a son. Coyote would go hunting and 
bring home game. He had a deer skin sack and in it he carried pounded jerky 


* Trickster Kills His Wife and Carries her Body. Jicarilla—Opler MJAI 331-2. Lipan—Opler 
MLA 162, 16s. 
* Children Imitate Father. Lipan—Opler MLA 16s. 
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mixed with fat. He said to his family, ‘I wonder if there is another Coyote 
like me who would go out hunting and who is fast enough to catch game.” 

Coyote desired his daughter; he thought she looked like her mother. One 
day he said to himself, “‘How am I going to get my daughter?” So he pre- 
tended he was sick. He lay around the house pretending to become sicker 
and sicker. He said to his family, “I am going to die. But when I die I am 
going to make a choking noise. After I die I want you to put up a ramada, 
put brush on it, light a fire on the four sides, and put me there.”’ He told them 
when they set the fire they must start toward the south and not look back. 
He told his wife she must give the daughter to a man who looked and be- 
haved like her father. He said, ‘‘That man will be your son-in-law and you 
must never look at him.’ 

Coyote pretended to be very sick, made choking noises, and his family 
thought he was dead. When they realized he was dead they cried, but they 
did what Coyote had told them. They started the fire in the four directions 
and went away without looking back. But, when they started the fire the 
son looked back and saw his father jump off the pyre. He told his mother 
but she said, ‘‘Do not look back or speak of the dead or you will sicken and 
die.’’** Coyote, hidden by the smoke, jumped off the ramada. 

The woman and her children were very hungry. She said to her son and 
daughter, ‘Your father said when we were hungry we should go through and 
pass between two mountains. Here is a mountain.”” Coyote was following his 
family, but now he went ahead. As they passed over, the sun was going down 
and the old woman saw Coyote walking back and forth in the road. She 
remembered her husband had told her she must not look at such a man, 
because he would become her son-in-law. So she hid her face and then sent 
her daughter to meet the man. The girl went, but she was very bashful. 

While the woman and her son waited behind the hill, the girl went to the 
man. Coyote had some red ochre on his face. He asked the girl what she was 
doing up there. He said no human being belonged up there.The girl said her 
father had died and before his death had told her to come in this direction. 
She said she and her family were having a hard time getting food. Coyote said, 
“I feel sorry for my cousin who died. I used to hunt and race with your father 
for the game. One of us would win, then the other. When such a fine man 
dies I feel sorry for him and his family.” 

Coyote turned his head as he talked to the girl. She, too, had her head 
bowed down. She told Coyote she and her family had no place to stay; they 
just wandered around the country. Coyote said he had meat stored in trees all 
over, so much that he was afraid it would spoil. He told the girl if he had some- 
one to guard the meat he would bring it to where she stayed. (Of course, he 
was just telling a lie.) He asked the girl how many people were in her party 
and she answered, ‘“‘Three; my mother, brother, and myself.’’ Coyote put his 


“ This is one of the current mother-in-law taboos among the Navaho. 

“ Trickster Feigns Death. Navaho—Matthews OU 271-2. Jicarilla—Opler MJAI 280-1. 
Lipan—Opler MLA 135, 136-7. Chiricahua—Opler MCA 31-2; Hoijer CMAT 25. Mescalero— 
Hoijer CMAT 182. White Mountain—Goodwin TWMA 152-3; Goddard WMAT 138. 

4¢ A Navaho funeral taboo. 
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hand in his bag and gave the girl some jerked meat saying, ‘“You may have 
this, even though it is not very much.” The girl cried because she remembered 
her father doing this very same thing. Then Coyote gave her some more 
meat for her family. She brought the meat to her mother and the woman 
cried and said, ‘“‘This kind of meat used to be our food. Remember, your father 
told us that you should marry a man like this.’”’ She told the girl that this must 
be the man and that the girl should go to him. 

When the sun went down the girl lit a torch and went over to prepare a 
fire for Coyote. The girl sat toward the fire, but Coyote always kept his face 
away from the light. During the night Coyote had intercourse with his 
daughter, all night long. Early in the morning, before daybreak, Coyote left 
saying, ‘I will be back.’’ The girl went to her mother and the woman said, 
“What did your husband say?” The girl replied, ‘‘The only thing he said was 
that he would return.’’ The mother told her son not to go over and see his 
brother-in-law. All this time the boy had been saying, ‘‘My father jumped 
off the ramada.”” The woman scolded the boy and said, ‘‘You must not say 
that; your father is dead.’’ But the boy kept repeating, ‘‘My father jumped 
off the ramada.’’ Sometimes when he said this his mother hit him with a stick. 

The boy disobeyed his mother and visited Coyote’s camp. He hid and 
watched Coyote enter and he saw that he really was his father. The boy re- 
turned to his mother and told her what he had seen, but she said, ‘‘ Your father 
has been dead a long time.’’ This happened three times. The fourth time the 
old woman told her daughter, ‘“‘Let him have intercourse with you all night 
and see if he gets up early and goes away to sleep.’’ (Coyote used to do this.) 
The woman half believed her son; that is why she wanted to see if Coyote 
overslept. 

The girl followed her mother’s advice. In the morning she returned to her 
mother and said the man was still sleeping. Coyote had a hole through the 
septum of his nose and a wart on the back of his head. He had put deer fat in 
the hole so it could not be seen. The woman asked the girl if she had noticed 
the wart on the back of Coyote’s head when she deloused him. However, 
when the girl came near the wart Coyote would tell her, ‘‘There is one running 
over on this side,”’ and kept her from finding the wart. 

The mother went over to see Coyote while he was sleeping. She looked at 
him lying on his back and he certainly looked like her husband. She looked 
him over and discovered the deer fat sticking in the hole in his nose. She 
turned his head and found the wart.‘7 Now she was sure this man was her 
husband. She grabbed a burning stick from the fire and beat Coyote with it. 

The woman returned to her son and daughter and they lived as they had 
before. After many months the girl had a child. She was so ashamed she went 
away to have the baby. When the child was born she put it in a badger’s hole 
and covered it with dirt. Then she returned home. An old owl knew where 
the baby was buried and he took it and raised it. When the child grew up he 
was a monster and killed many people. (T.L.L.S.S.) 

‘" Trickster's Deceit Discovered. Navaho—Matthews OU 273. Jicasilla—Opler MJAI 282. 


Lipan—Opler MLA 135, 136-7. Chiricahua—Opler MCA 33; Hoijer CMAT 26-7. Mescalero 
—Hoijer CMAT 183. White Mountain—Goodwin TWMA 153; Goddard WMAT 138. 
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ABSTRACTS OF PUBLISHED NAVAHO COYOTE TALES 


1. Coyote and the Hawks** 


Coyote visited Chicken Hawks and Hummingbirds. He met two beautify] 
Hummingbird maidens, dressed with rows of deer-hoof pendants on skirts 
and shoulders. Coyote spent day entertaining girls with stories of his impor- 
tance. Men were hunting, Coyote claimed he did not have to hunt because he 
was God of Tsisnadzini, could will death of animal. 

Men returned from hunt and were told of visitor. Chief directed one man 
to peek in at stranger; he reported he was fine looking man. People decided 
Coyote was telling truth; one maiden, Young Woman Who Rattles, was sent 
to Coyote to serve him. 

Next morning Coyote went with hunters; he tied to his tail long faggot of 
shredded bark, which he set on fire. He ran over country, set fire to the grass, 
which drove antelope to place where hunters were concealed. Quantities of 
game were killed and Coyote’s story was believed. 

Next day Coyote visited the bad neighbors. [See Tales seven and eight.] 

While Coyote was away messenger went to camp and warned people against 
him; said Coyote was trickster and idler. Coyote was tricked by rattles and 
fell over cliff. [See Tale eight.] 


2. Coyote and the Otters*® 


Coyote, who had smooth, luxurious fur, observed Otters playing hoop and 
pole game by stream at bottom of canyon. Otters were betting their skins 
against one another; when one lost he jumped into water and came out with 
new skin. Coyote asked to play, bet his skin, lost it. Immediately Otters 
rushed at him, tore his hide from his back.5® Coyote jumped into water, but 
his skin did not come back. Otters took pity on him, threw him in badger 
hole, covered him with dirt. When he dug his way out he was covered with 
coarse, rough hair like that of badger. 


3. Coyote and the Spiders™ 


Coyote offered to bet his new pelt with Otters. He reviled them when they 
tried to pursue him, jumped out of reach, and climbed cliff. Otters went to 
Spiders for aid. Spiders crept up the bluff, went behind Coyote, unknown to 
him wove strong webs in trees and bushes. Otters climbed cliff to attack 
Coyote, who thinking he was secure, was trapped in web. The Otters dragged 
him down the cliff, killed him. 

Cliff Swallows flew down from canyon, tore Coyote to pieces, carried frag- 
ments to their nests. They tore his skin into strips and made bands which 
they put around their heads." Thus the cliff swallows got the bands they wear 
on their brows today. 


48 Abstracted from Matthews NL 88-91. 

49 Abstracted from Matthews NL 97-8. 

5° Trickster Loses his Hide. Navaho—Hogner NWN 125-8; Pousma HWAW 139-42. 
Jicarilla—Goddard JAT 208; Opler MJAI 320-1. Lipan—Opler MLA 156-8, 158-9. 

51 Abstracted from Matthews NL 98-9. 

8 Trickster Trapped in Webs. Navaho—Pousma HWAW 1oz. Lipan—Opler MLA 112. 

588 Cliff Swallows Get Bands for their Heads. Navaho—Pousma HWAW 103. 
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4. Coyote Marries u Beautiful Maiden* 


Coyote came to house of Brown Giant, an alien god, and offered to be a 
servant to the god; claimed he could run fast, jump far, catch enemies. Brown 
Giant agreed and Coyote directed him to build sweat house. Coyote departed 
on another errand. 

Coyote went to visit beautiful maiden who had eleven divine brothers and 
was sought in marriage by many gods, but refused all because they could not 
comply with her demands. Girl told Coyote she would not marry anyone until 
he had killed an alien god. 

Coyote returned to Brown Giant; en route picked up heavy bone, concealed 
it under his shirt. Brown Giant having completed sweat house the two en- 
tered. Coyote told Brown Giant if he wanted to become fast runner he must 
cut the flesh from his thigh down to bone and break bone; he would heal, 
be stronger and swifter than ever. Coyote suggested he perform trick on him- 
self, first; pretended to cut flesh, simulating great pain. Then he put old bone 
on top of his thigh, held it at both ends, told Brown Giant he had reached 
bone. Brown Giant, in darkness of sweat house, felt bare bone. Coyote then 
broke bone, threw it away, presented his sound thigh for inspection. Brown 
Giant was convinced and amputated his own leg.®* Coyote took his bow and 
discharged arrows into helpless Brown Giant, who died. 

Coyote took Brown Giant’s scalp to maiden and presented it to her; she 
claimed she must kill Coyote four times and four times he must return to life, 
before she would marry him. Coyote agreed and was killed four times and 
four times returned to life.57 Having fulfilled girl’s demands she married him. 

Girl’s brothers returned and Coyote disclosed himself. Men banished 
Coyote and girl who went to new shelter. One brother peeked in at couple 
and reported he had seen Coyote kill girl four times and had seen her resur- 
rection four times. 

Coyote accompanied brothers on a hunting trip; they discovered tracks of 
Rocky Mountain Sheep and Coyote drove them to hunters, who killed 
them. Coyote wanted fleshy horns, but was refused, so he caused horns to 
turn to bone.*8 

Hunters gathered meat into one pile, by magical powers reduced it to small 
bundle, gave it to Coyote to take home. Coyote disobeyed instructions; he 
opened the bundle, meat expanded and became huge pile.5® Coyote could not 
carry it so he hung some in trees and carried as much as he could. 

Coyote continued on his journey. [See Tale six and Abstract five, below.] 

Hunters returned and discovered Coyote still away; assumed he had been 


% Abstracted from Matthews NL 91-103. 

55 Girl Promises To Marry Man who Slays Giant. Navaho—Hogner NWN 174; Pousma 
HWAW 93. White Mountain—Goodwin TWMA 174. (Giant is Big Owl.) 

5% Leg Mutilation. Navaho—NWN 175-7; Pousma HWAW 94-6. Jicarilla—Russell MJA 
262; Goddard JAT 225; Opler MJAI 289, 289. (Coyote tricks Big Owl.) 

57 Trickster Is Killed Four Times and Four Times Returns to Life. Navaho—Hogner NWN 
178-9; Pousma HWAW 98-9. Jicarilla—Opler MJAI 320. 

58 Horns Become Hard. Navaho—Pousma HWAW roo. White Mountain—Goodwin TWMA 
173, 175-6. 

59° Expandable Meat. Navaho—Pousma HWAW 1o1. Jicarilla—Opler MJAI 329. 
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killed. One brother again peeked into shelter and watched his sister transform 
herself into bear.*° Bear Woman ran awayand followed Coyote’s trail, fighting 
and slaying all his enemies. At end of four days she had conquered all ene- 
mies. 

All the brothers went away except youngest who, aided by Whirlwind and 
Knife Boy, remained behind. Bear Woman discovered her brothers had de- 
parted, followed them and killed all except youngest who was missing. She 
found him, tried to trick and kill him, but with aid of Wind, he evaded her 
and finally killed her.“ He cut off her head, threw it down, and it changed into 
a bear. Boy returned home and restored his brothers to life. 


5. Coyote Invites Wildcat To Eat® 


Coyote met sleeping Wildcat, cut out Wildcat’s lights, cooked them. Coyote 
awakened Wildcat, invited him to eat. Wildcat ate, and Coyote told him what 
he had eaten.® Angry Wildcat followed Coyote, found him asleep, cut out 
lights, also pulled nose and tail. 


6. Coyote and Wildcat Change A ppearance® 


Coyote and Wildcat walked together. Wildcat stopped to rest, soon fell 
asleep. Coyote pushed sleeping Wildcat’s nose and tail into his body. Thus 
Wildcat has a short nose and short tail. Coyote and Wildcat continued walk; 
Coyote stopped to sleep. Wildcat pulled Coyote’s nose and tail. Thus 
Coyote has a long nose and tail. 


7. Coyote Jumps for Bird®™ 


Coyote met a bird hopping along. Hungry Coyote tried to catch bird, but 
bird hopped on bush alongside of waterfilled hole. Coyote jumped high for 
bird; bird flew away; Coyote fell into hole and drowned. 


8. Coyote Sets Fire to the Earth®* 


Coyote watched some children play, saw their mother go away. He asked 
children for some matches and instructed them to cry out his request until 
mother returned. Woman returned and gave Coyote matches. Coyote ran 


60 Woman Transformed into Bear. Navaho—Franciscan Fathers EDNL 360. Jicarilla— 
Opler MJAI 113-14; 336-7. White Mountain—Goodwin TWMA 176. 

61 Bear-Woman Slain. Navaho—Franciscan Fathers EDNL 360; Pousma HWAW 1035. 
Jicarilla—Opler MJAI 338. White Mountain—Goodwin TWMA 177. 

6 Abstracted from Parsons NFT 3609. 

83 Animal Unwittingly Eats Own Organs. Jicarilla—Russell MJA 264; Goddard JAT 230-1; 
Opler MJAI 274. Lipan—Opler MLA 156. White Mountain—Goodwin TWMA 167. 

% Trickster’s Appearance Changed. See Note 66 below. 

85 Abstracted from Hogner NWN 113-15. 

8 Trickster's Appearance Changed. Jicarilla—Russell MJA 264; Opler MJAI 274. Lipan— 
Opler MLA 154-6, 156. Chiricahua—Opler MCA 39-40. White Mountain—Goodwin TWMA 
166-7. 

87 Abstracted from Parsons NFT 369-70. 

68 Abstracted from Parsons NFT 370-1. 
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off, struck two rocks together, and started fire. First began burning up earth, 
people were frightened and ran to mountains, where they were safe. 


9. Coyote Makes Songs for the Hills 


Coyote falsely claimed mountains had prayers and songs; told Indians they 
should pray to the hills; made songs for hills. Indians became angry, caught 
Coyote, hung him up. In morning Coyote was turned loose in house. He 
jumped through a hole and ran off. Indians followed tracks; Coyote ran into 
rabbit hole and caught four rabbits. Indians, pursuing Coyote, dug out hole. 
Coyote released first one rabbit, then another; Indians chased it. Coyote 
jumped out and ran away. 


10. Mountain Lion, Coyote and Wild Horses™ 


Mountain Lion killed and ate wild horses as they went to spring for water. 
Coyote came along, saw Mountain Lion eating horse meat and wanted some. 
Mountain Lion offered remains of carcass; Coyote ate and begged to be shown 
how to kill a horse. Mountain Lion agreed, led Coyote up Horse Trail, told 
him to crawl out on branch, wait until horses returned from water hole. 

Coyote obeyed and stayed on branch until night. Mountain Lion came by, 
instructed Coyote to remain longer. Obeying Mountain Lion’s orders, he 
waited until horses had finished drinking and as they passed by, he selected 
mule to kill. He jumped from the tree, landed on Wild Mule’s back;” Wild 
Mule kicked Coyote in stomach and hurled him in a heap by spring. Mountain 
Lion watching, laughed. 

11. Coyote Laughs® 


Long Nose Mouse decided to play trick on Coyote. He hid under rock and 
waited for Coyote to pass by on his way from spring. Coyote returned with 
mouth full of water; Long Nose Mouse called him Yellow-Behind-the-Ears; 
expression always made Coyote laugh. Coyote stopped running, laughed, spit 
water on ground. He couldn’t find culprit, so he returned for more water; 
same incident occurred four times. Coyote became angry, looked under rocks 
for little animal. He couldn’t find anyone so decided it was ghost. 


12. Big Horn Mountain Sheep and Coyote" 


Coyote came along valley, saw Mrs. Big Horn and her two children 
scrambling among tall peaks. Coyote plotted how he could catch young ones 
for his dinner. He asked Mrs. Big Horn to bring her children to valley so he 


% Trickster Sets Fire to the Earth. Jicarilla—Goddard JAT 208-9; Opler MJAI 271-2. 
Lipan—Opler MLA 110-11, 112-13. Chiricahua—Opler MCA 52-3; Hoijer CMAT 17-18. White 
Mountain—Goodwin TWMA 147-8. San Carlos—Goddard MSCA 42, 43. (People secure fire). 

70 Abstracted from Parsons NFT 371. 

7 Abstracted from Hogner NWN 144-6. 

” Trickster Imitates Mountain Lion. Jicarilla—Opler MJAI 306; Russell MJA 266-7. White 
Mountain—Goodwin TWMA 163-4. 

7 Abstracted from Hogner NWN 155-6. 

™ Abstracted from Hogner NWN 168-9. 
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could admire their wool; she invited Coyote to her home in rocks. Coyote 
started up steep mountain side, but couldn’t jump across ledge. He tried four 
times, but each time fell backwards on rocks. At fifth attempt, Mr. Big Horn 
asked aid in getting up cliff. Big Horn agreed, but tricked Coyote; he jumped 
on Coyote, butted him with his horns, smashed him against rocks. Coyote, 
with many broken bones, picked himself up, went to the valley. 


13. The Flute Contest of the Musical Foxes™ 


One night foxes played their flutes. Coyote, univited, came up and listened 
to concert. He decided he could play as well as foxes and persuaded Golden 
Fox to lend him his instrument. Coyote tried to play, but was not successful; 
foxes riciduled him and ran away. 


14. I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 78 
Animals were having dance; Coyote tried to count animals, but could not 


count above seven. Rabbit finished counting to one hundred; Coyote agreed 
with the figure, even though he could not count.”” 
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A YANKEE TALE—FACT OR FOLKSAY? 


By GRACE PARTRIDGE SMITH 


I should like to present a story of the ‘‘retort’’ genre, one which, so far as 
noted, is fairly uncommon, though certainly examples of the type are familiar 
enough.’ The story in question was told to the writer by a nonogenarian? 
who heard it some eighty-odd years ago in Springfield, Massachusetts. It was 
always emphasized by my informant that the incident related actually hap- 
pened; she gave the name of the store where the affair took place and that of 
the owner or manager.’ It was one of a number of stories about that eastern 
city, often listened to by her audience with a lift of the eyebrow. Since it was 
repeated to me ‘‘time without number”’ during the narrator’s lifetime, I am 
able to record it in very nearly the exact words used, as follows: 


A lady in Springfield went into a store one day to buy some dress goods. She asked 
the clerk to show her some blue silk. He couldn’t find blue, so he took down a bolt of 
green. 

“But this is green,’ objected the customer, “I want blue.” 

“Oh, never mind,” replied the clerk, ‘‘Just imagine it’s blue and it will be blue!” 

After a moment's hesitation, the lady said she would take twenty yards. The clerk 
measured off the amount desired, wrapped it up and handed it over the counter. 
Without a word, the lady walked calmly down the aisle with the package. As she 
neared the door, the clerk called: ‘‘But, madam, you haven't paid for the silk yet!” 
Over her shoulder as she passed out the door, she called, ‘‘Just imagine it’s paid for 
and it will be paid for!” 


In the light of two other unmistakable variants of this story, the one above, 
always referred to by the narrator as “true,” definitely emerges as a folk- 
tale. New Hampshire provides a version which is herewith transcribed from 
a letter to the writer :* 


A woman went into a store to buy some red silk. The clerk took a bolt from under 
the counter, but when she looked at it she said it wouldn’t do at all. Then he began 
to show her one after another but none matched. Not knowing what to do, he took 
one from under the counter and said, ‘“‘Just imagine it matches and it will!’ She took 
it and started to go whereupon he called her attention to the fact that she had not 
paid for it. She replied, ‘Just imagine I have and it will be!” 


Another variant may be cited from New York, included in a varied collec- 
tion of lore from sections of the Empire State.5 In comparing the three stories, 


1 Cf. Max Herzberg, ed., Insults, A Practical Anthology of Scathing Remarks and Acid 
Portraits (New York, 1941); Bennett Cerf, Try and Stop Me (New York, 1944). 

2 Mrs. James Otis Partridge (Arvilla Pauline Kimball); born in Moretown, Vt., 1838, died 
in Iowa City, Iowa, 1938. The writer’s mother. 

3 The two names, as reported, have slipped the memory of the writer. However, it was stated 
that the owner stood at the store door to greet and dismiss customers. When the laxly passed 
out and he saw his twenty yards of silk disappear without cash or credit, a friend standing by 
said, ‘‘By George, you can’t do anything about it!” 

‘From Mrs. Elva Kimball Walker, of Mascoma, N. H. It was told by a neighbor who 
dropped in for a morning visit. 

5 Harold W. Thompson, Body, Boots & Britches, (Philadelphia, 1930) 165-6. 
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there appears to be little difference between them—only such variations as 
one might anticipate. In each, the retort is virtually the same; in each, sub- 
stitute goods are at the suggestion of the clerk. Main variations in the three 
versions consist in (1) goods desired (silk in the Springfield story, calico in 
Thompson’s, not stated in the New Hampshire variant) ; (2) color (the Massa- 
chusetts customer wanted blue but got green, the Yorker asked for blue but 
got red, the White Mountain buyer wanted red but took otherwise—color 
not stated). 

The question of the provenance of a possible type tale to which the stories 
mentioned above might trace their pedigree can not be discussed here with 
any degree of certainty. Of course, an actual incident may have been the 
starting point of the stories involved in this discussion, varied—but not very 
much so—as time, circumstance, and locale allowed. If an actual fabrication, 
its prototype may yet be discovered in some old-time almanac, jest book, or 
newspaper. So far, the writer has been unable to examine such repositories 
of early-day stories and witticisms. 

Even the age of the Massachusetts story cannot be definitely stated as 
eighty-odd years. It may be, and probably is, much older. My informant 
heard it from her husband about 1865, but he had come to Springfield in 
1861 to work in the Springfield United States Arsenal. He was fond of 
jokes and anecdotes and it is very likely that he heard many a hoary story 
from co-workers in the Arsenal as well as from table companions at a boarding 
house, the one here cited among them. 

As to the locality where the story originated, if folksay, we are still very 
much in the dark. Certain it is that the whole story does seem akin to the 
drolleries of Yankee wit for which ‘‘down Easters”’ are famous, rather than to 
rustic anecdotes of the backswoodsman of the middle border or to the tall 
tales of western pioneer wags. If the story originated in the East, how far 
west did it migrate? Just what the boundaries of this amusing tale are is a 
matter waiting for more facts. 


Carbondale, Illinois 








NOTES 


ALEUT RELIGIOUS BELIEFS: VENIAMINOV’S ACCOUNT :—Veniaminov, 
the great Russian Orthodox priest, later Metropolitan of Moscow, who spent many 
years in the Aleutian Islands during the early part of the last century, has given us in 
his comprehensive Zapiski! an account of the ancient religious beliefs possessed by the 
Aleuts prior to the arrival of the first Russian traders and fur hunters. This has here- 
tofore not been available to the English-speaking world, since his material was pub- 
lished in Russian and no English translation has been published.? 

Veniaminov was the head of all the Russian Orthodox churches in the diocese of 
Alaska. Although his accounts of the old pre-White religion could not help being some- 
what colored by his personal religious views, he presents the fundamentals of Aleut 
belief with considerable clarity. His informants were the oldest natives, whose 
memories spanned the years of Russian conquest to a pre-White era.’ 


The religion‘ of the former Aleuts was an offshoot of the prevailing shamanistic 
beliefs common to the northern Eskimo and to the tribes of northeastern Asia. They 
believed in the existence of a creator of everything visible and invisible, but did not 
connect him with the guidance of the world, and paid him no special worship. As 
rulers of all their environment, they acknowledged two spirits, or kinds of spirits, 
who determined the fate of man in every respect. The first they called xfyax, and 
the second aylixayax.§ 

We surmise that the earliest Aleuts worshipped light, the celestial bodies, and 
even the elements. They also believed that there were three worlds, to which they 
ascribed being and action. The first world, called akaé4n kuyfidan, that is, highest 
world, has no night or evening, and many people live there. The second, or middle 
world, is the earth. The third is subterranean and called sitxfyix kuy Géax, or lowest 
world. There also dwelt a multitude of people, but whether mortal or immortal was 
not determined. 

The aboriginal Aleuts had no temples or idols, but there were holy or forbidden 
localities known as 4waday4édax. Here they made offerings to invisible spirits. Such 
holy places were found in every village, being usually a mound, (kekur), or some 
prominent place or a crag, which women and young men were strictly prohibited from 
visiting, and especially from gathering the grasses for their beautiful basketry, or 


1 Zapiski ob Ostrovakh Unalashkinskago Otdiela [Notes on the Islands of the Unalaska 
District], compiled by Ivan Veniaminov, published at the expense of the Russian-American 
Company, 2 vols, St. Petersburg, 1840. 

2 The presentation of material from Veniaminov's account was made possible through the 
efforts of Richard H. Geoghegan, Fairbanks, Alaska, deceased 1943, who forwarded me his 
personal translations of the Zapiski in 1915. Mr. Geoghegan's translations are in typewritten 
form and cover pages 1-30 of Part I, Volume I; pages 77-138 of the same volume; pages 352-72 
of Part 2, Volume 2. The material in this paper is abstracted (see footnote 4 below) from 
Geoghegan’s translation of 2: 2: 352-72. 

3 The Life and Work of Innocent the Archbishop of Kamchatka, the Kuriles and the Aleutian 
Islands and later the Metropolitan of Moscow, published in 1897 at San Francisco, in English, 
“for distribution among the people by request of the Most Reverend Bishop Nicholas.” 

4 In setting down the following sections of Geoghegan’s translations, I have taken the liberty 
of editing, deleting, abbreviating and modernizing the original. Veniaminov wrote verbosely 
and I have selected the gist of his material. 

5 Standard phonetics for the transcription of American Indian Languages as authorized by 
the American Anthropological Association have been used by me for transcribing all Aleut 
words in the Veniaminov account. 
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taking away stones. If any young person, either from audacity or curiosity, violated 
this restriction, such infraction was sure to be followed by terrible ‘‘wild’’ disease, 
speedy death, or at least insanity. Old men could visit these spots at certain times, 
but only for the purpose of making offerings. 

Among the old-time Aleuts were both shamans and shamanism. They were con- 
sidered to be the intermediaries between the visible and invisible worlds, between 
men and spirits, and the Aleuts believed they were acquainted with demonology® 
and could foretell the future and aid sufferers. And though they were not professional 
obstetricians, yet as magicians their services were in request in cases of difficult child- 
birth. 

The old Aleuts related that long before the advent of the Russians, the shamans 
predicted that White men with strange customs would come to them from beyond the 
edge of the sea, and that subsequently all Aleuts would become like the new arrivals 
and live according to their habits. They also saw, looking far into the future, a bril- 
lliant redness in the sky like a great new world, called analiyadiyam akx4, containing 
many people resembling the newcomers, but in the lower world very few of the people 
who had formerly been seen remained, and impenetrable darkness set in. 

It is known that the Aleut shamans played no particular role in marriage, burials, 
nor even in the presentation of offerings. They were in no sense of the word priests. 

That the Aleuts had some expectation of after life is indicated in their burials. 
Prominent individuals, when dying, directed the killing and burial with them of 
slaves, supposing that the latter would continue to serve them as in life. Not every 
slave had this ‘‘honor,’’ only a deserving or beloved one. 

All thought and believed that the souls of the dead, or as they called them, as- 
x4dan, that is, outside men, remained invisibly among their relatives, accompanying 
them on land and sea, especially those whom they had loved, and that they were in 
the position to work good and evil.’ These superstitions were innumerable, every 
action or undertaking, every step, required its own sometimes very elaborate observa- 
tions and talismans. Charms were worn as protection against dangers and to attract 
animals, particularly sea otters. The native Aleut did not hunt the otters; the otters 
hunted him and willingly allowed themselves to be taken. 

The most common talisman was a girdle plaited of sinew or grass under invocations, 
with mystic knots, and a certain pebble, called tcimkix, cast up by the sea. It was 
worn on the naked body as a sure protection from death during hostile attacks or 
encounters with wild animals. Although the weaving of these girdles was very simple, 
there were very few of them, and when anyone had the good fortune to possess such 
a treasure, it passed from father to son, or from uncle to nephew® with certain cere- 
monies. 

Men cared for their nephews,* not their sons. To assure good health and a long life 
they endeavored to procure the saliva of some old man, famous for his achievements, 
of irreproachable life, healthy and brave, which they gave to their nephews to swal- 
low, as a preventive against all violent and epidemic diseases, and as a general tonic 
for their bodies. Such old men when dying blessed their grandchildren with some of 
their grey hairs, fragments of their clothing, or weapons which they had carried in 
wars. 

1) The old men said it was necessary to respect parents, because they gave life, 


* In using this term Veniaminov is of course referring to his own religious background. 

7 Veniaminov calls these spirits shadows, but the present day Aleuts say they have always 
called them Outside Men. The word means literally, Dead ones. 

* Veniaminov does not indicate whether the nephews were sons of a man’s brother or his 
sister. Present day Aleuts care for their own children. 
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nursed them through sickness and brought them up with great trouble, full of kind- 
ness and depriving themselves for their sakes, without knowing what would be done 
in return; and therefore one should sincerely love his parents, that is, do all he could 
for their support, remain with the old people and care for them until death. To dis- 
regard one’s parents was considered the greatest and most dishonorable of crimes. 

2) If one had no father, he should respect his eldest brother and serve him as he 
would a father. A brother must always aid his brother in war and in hunting, and each 
protect the other. If anyone, disregarding this public law, should come to live apart, 
caring only for himself, he should be discarded by his relatives, who should not render 
aid to him in case of attack by enemies or animals, or in time of storms, and he would 
perish shamefully and be dishonored by all his family. 

3) The old and feeble must be respected, their teachings listened to, and booty of 
war or the hunt shared with them. Those who do this will themselves be similarly 
protected in their own old age. 

4) The poor must not be neglected, but assisted as far as possible because man does 
not always remain in the same economic condition. Sometimes the poor may become 
rich, and the rich poverty-stricken. Each should help the other through periods of 
need. 

5) During poverty one should be modest and humble; the rich should be courteous 
and share with the poor. 

6) We should be hospitable; every arriving guest or stranger should be received and 
as far as possible given lodging and victuals, so that, on his return to his own people, 
he may speak of us with praise. 

7) All who move into a new village are called strangers during their first year, and 
must not be abused, but aided and assisted in every way and considered as of the 
people. Thus they will the sooner forget their own homes and become accustomed to 
the new, and in case of need will protect and defend their adopted village. 

8) One must not be talkative; it is better to listen than to speak, in order to con- 
serve health and life. People in olden days were long-lived and strong, because they 
talked but little. All evil and misfortune springs from the tongue, therefore those of 
old who caused common misfortune by imprudent talk were frequently punished 
by death. 

g) Children were taught to be kind in their dealings with others, to refrain from 
self-indulgence, to be bold in case of hostile attacks, to disdain death, to strive to 
accomplish some worthy deed, such as avenging the death of relatives. 

10) The following offenses were considered as sins worthy of condemnation and 
reprobation, (tunu-xt4-yux): 

a) abusing a companion without cause by word or deed, or killing him, although to 

kill an enemy was quite another matter 

b) taking [borrowing without permission?] another’s property 

c) theft or robbery, for theft was not only a crime, but a disgrace 

d) malicious gossip and slander 

e) grumbling at severe weather, cold wind or the heat of the sun 

f) talking unnecessarily or unfavorably of stars or clouds 

g) bewitching or poisoning (umayakn4yan, urine) a stream of running water at 

home or in a strange place, to prevent fish from coming up. 


h) polluting the sea in the vicinity of a village and thereby driving away the fish 


~~ 


or game. 

The Aleuts said that failure to observe the customs of their forefathers and es- 
pecially violation of tabu is attended with universal disaster and punishment. Good 
should always be returned for good and evil for evil. The Aleut’s chief virtue was to 
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be kind to strangers, because all of their forefathers had been sea rovers, traversing 
thousand of miles of stormy seas in their frail skin boats (baidarkas). They firmly 
believed in their mythological descent from one father and one mother, making of 
them all one great family of brothers. 

The teachings of their beliefs and all their customs were transmitted in two ways, 
either from father to son, or more frequently from uncle to nephew, or under com- 
munal instruction where the instructors were not shamans, but old men who had lived 
to a great age and become famous for their achievements and irreproachable lives. 
Such old men considered it their duty to teach the young on every occasion and this 
was done nearly every day, mornings and evenings when everybody was at home. 
The old man would go to the center of the barabara [turf, semi-underground house} 
for this purpose and seat himself, while all the young people would surround him and 
listen attentively to all he had to say. 

Jay ELiis Ransom 


Redondo Beach, California 


CHILDREN’S GAME RIMES FROM NEW HAMPSHIRE:—Early spring sun- 
shine brought out the nine-, ten-, eleven-, and twelve-year-old girls with their skip- 
ping ropes and balls in Manchester, New Hampshire, and the Manchester Leader 
took cognizance of this by collecting several game rimes current among Manchester 
children.! Permission to print these rimes in the JOURNAL was granted by the editors 
of the Leader to Lt. Herbert Halpert, ATC, Manchester, New Hampshire. We are 
indebted to Lt. Halpert for forwarding the material and suggesting that it be made 
generally available to readers interested in children’s game rimes in the northeastern 
United States. 
One jingle donated by Lois Ann Wilson, 98 Bridge Street, Manchester, that is 
used for jumping rope is: 
Johnny over the ocean, 
Johnny over the sea, 
Johnny broke a tea pot, 
And blamed it on to me. 
I told Ma, 
Ma told Pa, 
Johnny got a licking, 
HA, HA, HA. 
There are various types of jingles to go with the different games. Another skipping 
rope rime goes like this: 
Gypsy, Gypsy, please tell me, 
What my husband’s first initial 
will be. 
At this point the girls start repeating the alphabet and when the correct letter is 
reached the girl jumps out. 
Jumping rope has become somewhat of an endurance test, as is evidenced by the 
following rimes: 
Popeye went down cellar to 
drink some spinach juice, 
How many gallons did he 
drink? 
At this point the audience starts counting and the little girls skip rope until they 
‘miss.’’ Another of this type is, 


* Manchester Leader 33: 144: 1 and 2, Saturday March 31, 1945. 
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Grace, Grace, monkey face 

Went upstairs to powder her 
face. 

How many boxes did she use? 
One, two, three, etc. 


Five little girls coordinate this number, and jump to this jingle. 


All in together girls, 

Very fine weather girls, 

When is your birthday girls, 

January, February, March, 
April, etc. 


They jump “out” when the month of their birthday is reached, and then they re- 
peat the jingle but substitute the day and date in place of the month. Here’s an 
“oldy”’ that everyone will remember: 

Mississippi lives in a canal. 

She has children from one to twelve. 
Her oldest one is twenty-one. 

She shall marry a 

Rich man, poor man, beggar man, 


thief, 


Doctor, lawyer, Indian chief; 
A tinker, a tailor, a bow-legged 


sailor. 


Another score for the Saturday symphony is: 


Fudge, fudge, tell the judge, 

Moma’s got a new-born baby. 

T’isn’t a boy, t’isn’t a girl, 

Just a common baby. 

Wrap it up in tissue paper, 
Send it to the elevator. 

First floor miss, Second floor 
miss, 

Third floor miss, Fourth floor, 
out the door. 


This one gives the directions for the ‘“‘dance procedure.” 


Jump, jump, jump, 
The bells are ringing, 
Calling Doris at the door. 
Doris is the one that is 
going to have the fun, 
So we don’t need Pauline any- 
more. 


A tenement, a tenement, 
A tenement to let. 
When I move out 

Let Pauline move in. 


There are jingles to match every game, and here are some to which the children 


I live in Chinky-China, 
In a house across the sea, 





























































And another: 


an 


Notes 


I send my clothes to the 
laundry, 

At fifty cents a piece. 

So over, over, over (kick 
over the ball) 

Isn’t that a shame, 

To marry, marry, marry 

A fellow without a name. 


Ordinary moving, laughing, 
talking, one hoof, the other 
hoof, one paw, the other paw, 
front clap, back clap, front clap, 
back clap, back clap, front clap 
—tweeddle, twiddle, curtsy, sa- 
lute the flag, and away we go. 


Another for jumping rope is: 





Peel a banana upside down, 
Peel an orange round and round 


If you count to twenty-one, You shall 


have another turn. 

Not last night but the night before, 

Three little gents came knocking at 
my door. 

I got up to let them in, 

And what do you suppose they 
began to sing! 

Lady, lady, lady, turn around, 
’round, ’round. 

Lady, lady, lady, touch the ground, 
ground, ground. 

Lady, lady, lady, tie your shoe, 
shoe, shoe. 

Lady, lady, lady, please skeedo, 
skeedo, skeedo. 


35! 








FOLKLORE NEWS 


FOLKLORE CHAIR ESTABLISHED:—The University of Montreal recently established 
a permanent chair of Canadian folklore, and announced the appointment of two ad- 
ditional folklorists to its faculty this fall. The new folklore chair, twin to the one 
established last year at the University of Laval in Quebec, will be occupied by Luc 
Lacourciére, incumbent of the Canadian folklore chair at Laval, l’abbé Félix- Antoine 
Savard, and Marius Barbeau. Dr. Barbeau, who is an associate editor of the JoURNAL 
OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE, is also professor of anthropology at the University of 
Montreal and is on the anthropological staff of the National Museum of Canada. 

This summer the faculty of letters of the University of Montreal offered two inter- 
esting folklore courses in the department of French language and literature, during 
the University’s Cours de Vacances, June 28 to August 11. An advanced course in 
popular songs, popular tales, sayings, and legends was given by Professor Barbeau. 
Professor Lacourciére conducted a series of nine conferences entitled Introduction to 
the Study of Folklore. 


JEWISH FOLKLORE INSTITUTE PUBLISHES JOURNAL:—Raphael Patai, director of 
the Jewish Folklore Institute, 34 David Street, Jerusalem, recently completed all 
final arrangements for the publication of the Institute’s journal, Communities, a 
quarterly devoted to folklore and ethnology, and the first issue of Communities ap- 
peared in October. Each number will run to about sixty-four pages, and will be 
printed in Hebrew with an English summary of each article. Articles by writers not 
knowing Hebrew will be printed in English with a Hebrew summary. The quarterly 
will not be confined to Jewish material; articles of general folkloristic and ethnologi- 
cal interest will also appear in it, although priority will necessarily be given to papers 
touching on problems or phenomena of the ancient and modern Near East. J. J. 
Rivlin, lecturer in Arabic at the Hebrew University, and Dr. Patai are the joint 
editors of the new journal. 

A cordial invitation is extended by the editors of Communities to the members 
of the American Folklore Society to support the Jewish Folklore Institute’s new 
venture by submitting articles for publication in its new journal. An English version 
of an article by Dr. Patai, Problems and Tasks of Jewish Folklore and Ethnology, will 
appear during 1946 in the JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE; the original Hebrew 
version of this article was published in Volume one, Number one of Communities. 


GRANTS AND FELLOWSHIPS:—Richard M. Dorson, Michigan State College, has re- 
ceived a six months grant-in-aid from the Library of Congress for studies in the his- 
tory of American civilization. Dr. Dorson will study the folktales and legends of the 
Old Northwest and will do his research work in the spring and summer of 1946. 
Early in the same year Dr. Dorson’s new book, Jonathan Draws the Long Bow: New 
England Popular Tales and Legends, will be released by Harvard University Press. 

Miss Frances Densmore, specialist in American Indian music, recently received a 
fellowship from the University of Michigan to make an ethnological and sociological 
survey of the Ojibwa Indians. Miss Densmore began work in the field among the 
Ojibwa during the latter part of July. 


CoLLectinG MINERS’ FoLKLORE:—Wayland D. Hand, review editor of California 
Folklore Quarterly and member of the University of California at Los Angeles fac- 
ulty, spent the first half of September in Butte, Montana, collecting miners’ folklore. 
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Dr. Hand’s special interest on this trip centered in the Irish material. He also made 
phonographic recordings of several miners’ folksongs, while in the field. 


UtaH HUMANITIES RESEARCH FOUNDATION:—Hector Lee, University of Utah 
specialist in the folklore of Utah and the Great Basin, has been named director of the 
recently established Utah Humanities Research Foundation. This project is spon- 
sored by the Rockefeller Foundation. Regional studies in history, literature, soci- 
ology, and anthropology will be emphasized, and the folklore of the area will be col- 
lected and preserved. Tentative plans provide for the awarding of eight scholarships 
annually, ranging from $250 to $600, and for a publication fund. 


QuEBEC PRIZE AWARDED TO Marius BARBEAU:—Marius Barbeau, whose activi- 
ties in French-Canadian folklore are noted elsewhere in this department, was recently 
granted a signal honor by the government of the Province of Quebec when he was 
awarded a first prize of $800 in the 1945 Literary and Scientific Competition of 
Quebec for his work, Saintes Artisanes—Les Brodeuses. Professor Barbeau’s prize 
study treats of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century Quebec weavers and embroider- 
ers and their products, and was reviewed at length by Lila M. O’Neale in the last 
number of the JOURNAL (58: 270-71, 1945). Another notable study by Professor 
Barbeau, Bear Mother, which discusses the representations of mythological motifs in 
American Indian art, will be published in the January, 1946, number of the JOURNAL. 


AMERICAN FOLKLORE COURSE OFFERED:—The Jefferson School of Social Science, 
575 Sixth Avenue, New York, is offering a twelve-weeks course entitled American 
Folklore, which started October second and is being given by Dr. Benjamin A. 
Botkin. This course, which is an introduction to American folk literature and folk-say, 
will trace the historical and regional development of traditional tales, songs, beliefs, 
customs, and sayings of the United States as an expression of the popular imagina- 
tion and social attitudes. Dr. Botkin, a past president of the American Folklore 
Society, is the author of A Treasury of American Folklore, and former editor of 
Folk-Say. 





AMERICAN FOLKLORE SocreTy TO Hotp ProGraM MeetinGc THIs YEAR:— 
The American Folklore Society will hold its fifty-seventh annual business and 
program meeting this year in Chicago, December twenty-seventh (council meet- 
ing) and December twenty-eighth (program meeting). All sessions will be at 
the Hotel Stevens. 

The morning and afternoon sessions of the program meeting will be devoted 
to papers and a short survey of current folklore activities. On the evening of 
December twenty-eighth Melville J. Herskovits will deliver the president’s 
address, “Folklore after a Hundred Years—A Re-definition.” 

Papers will be limited to 15 minutes, and all members of the Society wishing 
to present a paper on the program are asked to send the title and a brief ab- 
Stract to the chairman of the program committee, Dr. Erminie W. Voegelin, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana, before December 1, 1945. 




















BOOK REVIEWS 


ANUARIO DE LA SOCIEDAD FOLKLO6RICA DE MExIco, Volume 4, 1943. (397 pp., plates, 
music. Mexico, D. F.: Imprenta Universitaria, 1944.) 


This fourth annual volume of the Mexican Folklore Society contains, as the pre- 
ceding ones, the papers read by the members of the Society at its regular meetings 
during 1943. This volume is almost double the size of the previous ones, an indication 
of the growing activity of the organization. It contains some thirty different papers of 
varying length and interest. I will single out a few of the ones which in my estimation 
deserve notice, either because of their subject matter or method of presentation. 

The volume opens with a sketch and bibliography of Vicente T. Mendoza, prepared 
by Alfredo Ibarra. Professor Mendoza is a gifted composer; his compositions number 
more than thirty-six, comprising suites, romanzas, cuartets, corridos, and so forth. 
This sketch is a fitting tribute to the president of the Mexican Folklore Society, to 
whose untiring efforts is due the Society’s remarkable success. He and Sefiora Men- 
doza, the secretary of the Society, have contributed many papers for the regular 
meetings and always take a prominent part in the discussions that follow the reading 
of papers. 

The first article that attracts our attention is a brief study of the Mayordomfas 
by Alfredo Guzman, followed by a commentary by Sefior Mendoza. This is the first 
time the commentaries to the papers have been included in the publication. This 
seems a wise policy, as often the discussion contributes much of value to the paper. 
The mayordomos discussed are persons elected to care for religious images and arrange 
for their annual fiesta. This office carries some prestige in rural communities where it 
still prevails. Sefior Mendoza shows this to be a native custom despite the Spanish 
terminology. 

Three of the papers deal with visits to Indian villages. Alfredo Ibarra tells of a trip 
to the Coras in Nayarit, describing some of their customs, such as praying for rain, 
their mitotes or religious dances, burial ceremonies and tiger hunting. A second paper 
by him tells of the Mayos of Sinaloa. Dr. Brondo Whitt presents a selection from an 
unpublished book narrating some experiences among the Upper Tarahumara In- 
dians. These are all descriptive accounts of native customs, without attempting to 
study their origins or ramifications. 

Of the papers dealing with popular celebrations, we find of particular interest 
one by Julio SAnchez Garcia describing the national holiday at Comitancillo in the 
state of Oaxaca. A little village away from the center of traffic, old customs there have 
not yet given way to modern standardization. One of the interesting features in 
Oaxaca festivals is the dancing of the Zandunga, often to the tune of the “‘Ilorona,” 
a dance with words in praise of the girl (the llorona). In Oaxaca, particularly in Te- 
huantepec, are found the most graceful women in Mexico. Their characteristic dress 
makes them look tall and arrogant. 

Some of the papers are in the form of original compositions; for example, a ‘‘Suite 
of Mexican Motifs’’ by Guillermo de Luzuriaga. These motifs, ten in number, are 
expressed in verse, and are based on popular customs. The last one presents a game of 
lottery. Original, too, is a barnyard story read at one of the meetings by Dr. Brondo 
Whitt. 

One of the most interesting contributions in this volume is a Danza de la Conquista 
(155-86). It is a religious play in verse in which the main characters are Cortés, Al- 
varado, and five tribal Mexican kings. The play seems to belong to the nineteenth 
century, but similar plays were known in Mexico as early as 1538. Like other plays 
of this type, it is interspersed with music. 
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A detailed study of the celebration of the Corpus at Papantla in the state of 
Veracruz by the late Cecilia Bretén Fontecilla (199-219) is replete with interesting 
details of the dress, customs, and dances of the region. Among the dances performed 
on this occasion the Danza de los Guaguas is of unusual interest. Four men wearing 
large feather head crests like fans hold to four wings of a windmill and rotate to the 
playing of simple music. Another dance is the dance of the black men. It is danced 
by six men, and ends with the killing of a snake, which symbolizes the wicked instinct 
in women. Finally comes the Volador dance, a traditional ritual dance of Mexico, 
now seen only occasionally at annual festivals in some villages. It is well described in 
El Indio by Lépez y Fuentes. The author gives a pictorial account of the various 
steps in these dances. She also reproduces the music and the dress worn by the partici- 
pants in these dances. 

Roberto Lago, a modern Mexican puppeteer well known in this country by the 
followers of the craft, read a most interesting paper on the Teatro Guifiol and its 
introduction in Mexico. The puppets as we know them today go back only to the last 
part of the eighteenth century, but their models are much older. The mimes of 
Roman times and the retablos of Cervantes are prototypes of this form of dramatic 
representation. In 1934 the Mexican Secretary of Education created the puppet the- 
atre for children, in which performances were given with elaborate decorations and 
music. Following his introductory remarks, Sefior Lago discusses the dramatiza- 
tion and presentation in puppets of the corrido ‘‘Ya viene Gorgonio Esparza!’"’— 
a characteristic blood and thunder affair. After some details in regard to the making 
and handling of the puppets, he gives the text of the play and several pictures to 
illustrate its scenes. 

Ina brief but substantial paper Dr. J. C. Romero postulates that the native Mexi- 
can practice of offering food to the dead is of Egyptian origin. The Moors acquired 
this custom in Egypt and transmitted it to Spain when they invaded the Iberian 
Peninsula in 711; then the conqistadores brought the practice to Mexico and other 
parts of America. This theory should be checked with data relating to pre-Spanish 
customs of offering food to the dead, as revealed by archaeological investigations of 
Mexican sites. 

The longest and the most pretentious paper in the entire volume (313-49) is by 
Mr. Bork of Pullman, Washington. He studies the relation between some English 
ballads and the legend of Dofia Inés de Castro, as found in the Romancero General. 
It is the legend dramatized by Luis Vélez de Guevara in Reinar después de morir. 
The author gives in the notes the Spanish translation and the English text of the 
ballad ‘‘The Cruel Mother’’ to show the parallelism of some of the motifs. 

Other papers of interest include one by Vicente T. Mendoza on the folklore of cock- 
fights; another by Virginia Rodriguez describing an old time home; and a final one 
by Rom4n Cervantes describing courtship and marriage customs in the state of 
Oaxaca. 

The volume closes with a ten-page summary by Alfredo Ramos Espinosa of the 
activities of the Mexican Folklore Society during 1943 and a list of the members. 

AGAPITO REY 
Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana 


Kota Texts, Part One. M. B. Emeneau. (University of California Publications in 
Linguistics 2: viii, 1-192. 2.00. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of Califor- 
nia Press, 1944.) 


American scholarship has shown an increasing interest in materials from India. 
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One of the most important recent examples of this lies in the anthropological and 
linguistic researches of M. B. Emeneau and David G. Mandelbaum. The people of 
the Nilgiri Hills, south India, were previously known mainly through W. H. R. 
Rivers’ classic work on the Todas, but the two authors mentioned have now added to 
our knowledge of these people by an intensive study of the Kotas. 

Both the Kota and Toda speak Dravidian languages. They are not Hindus, and 
it has often been assumed that they represent a primitive pre-Aryan stratum of 
Indian culture. Rivers’ early material indicated that the four people of the Nilgiri 
Hills, the Toda, Kota, Badaga, and the Kurumba were dependent upon each other 
for some portion of their economic and ceremonial life. He also clearly pointed to 
strong contacts with Hinduism which have frequently been interpreted as relatively 
recent cultural overlays upon an earlier Dravidian base. Now that detailed Kota ma- 
terial is appearing in print, it becomes clear that the Nilgiri ties with Hindu India go 
deep indeed. 

Rivers used the word ‘‘caste’’ for groups within Toda, and the word ‘“‘tribe’’ for 
all the Toda and the other three Nilgiri communities. This usage has been open to 
question for some time. Indian castes are generally conceded to have three features in 
common: (1) they are endogamous; (2) they occupy different levels of prestige; and 
(3) they are economically inter-dependent. Each of these features can be applied to 
the Nilgiri communities: they marry only within the community; they hold different 
class positions, with the Kurumba at the bottom of the scale; and they are highly 
specialized economically with the Toda being pasturalists, the Kota artisans and 
musicians, the Bagada agriculturalists who produce millet not only for their own but 
for Toda consumption as well, and the Kurumba jungle people. Thus, despite several 
major and unusual differences between the ‘“‘tribes,’’ this reviewer has long felt that 
they might well be more accurately described as a form of caste. In this publication 
Emeneau now makes just a statement ‘‘These tribes formed a local but not too aber- 
rant version of the Hindu caste system.” 

The present volume includes a brief sketch of Kota grammar, a short linguistic 
analysis of a text, and eleven myths and tales in text and translation. According to 
the usual format of linguistic publications, the text appears on one side of the double 
page and the translation on the other. It is a little unclear whether these include all 
of the texts as Dr. Emeneau states in his Preface or whether twenty-six myths are 
to come later, as indicated in a note to the Table of Contents. In any case, the collec- 
tion is of extreme value. Indian folklore materials are rich and varied. Many of the 
plots and motifs appear in the religious writings of an early period, and a great deal 
has already been done by Sanskrit scholars in relating the spoken tale to its written 
equivalent. This work has been of course fruitful, yet most of the published Indian 
folklore materials remain practically valueless for the kind of folklore study which 
would fulfill the optimum requirements of an anthropologist. Even modern collections 
are much too apt to neglect a careful recording and an explicit statement of the 
derivation of the tale. Dr. Emeneau’s materials are free of both these taints, and their 
value is thus greatly enhanced. 

An additional volume is promised which will include an analysis of the tales by 
Stith Thompson. Dr. Emeneau has included in this volume a short discussion of the 
nature of the texts in which he traces a few of the Kota motifs to other versions to be 
found in some of the better known Indian folklore collections. Only when all the texts 
and the analysis are available will it be possible to assess the real value of these rich 
Kota materials. 

MARIAN W. SMITH 


Columbia University, 
New York, New York 
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Worp, VOLUME 1, NuMBER 1. Edited by Albert C. Baugh, Giuliano Bonfante, 
Charles C. Fries, Louis H. Gray, George Herzog, Roman Jakobson, Wolf 
Leslau, Claude Lévi-Strauss, Joseph M. F. Marique, Henri F. Muller, Mario A. 
Pei, Ralph W. Weiman, Pauline Taylor (96 pp. $3.00 a year. New York: S. 
F. Vanni, for the Linguistic Circle of New York, April 1945.) 


This new linguistic quarterly is of considerable interest also to non-linguists con- 
cerned with the relationship of linguistics to other branches of the social sciences. 
The Linguistic Circle of New York has for some time made it its policy not only to 
stress collaboration between linguists of American and European background, but 
also to provide a forum for the exchange of ideas between linguists and scholars from 
allied fields. 

This tradition of the Circle is propounded in the introductory statement by Henri 
F. Muller of Columbia University, and carried out in the editorial policy of the jour- 
nal. Two articles in Word are of special interest to the non-linguist one: a linguist’s 
view on a general problem of language and folklore, and the second, an anthropolo- 
gist’s view on the usefulness of a linguistic method of anthropology. 

Les Questions Linguistiques et la Paix by Alf Sommerfelt, member of the Nor- 
wegian Academy of Sciences, gives a picture of nationality relationships in Europe, 
and an analysis of the concept of nationality as it is understood in various parts of 
that continent. He points out that the unity of nationality and statehood, as it is 
understood in Western Europe and the Americas, is basically different from the Ger- 
man concept of loyalty to the Volk and disregard to the country in which the Volk 
is living. Whereas in Western Europe nationality is above all a political idea, embrac- 
ing loyalty to the country without regard to language or cultural pattern, the 
German idea of the Volk transcends national boundaries and craves loyalty only to 
the language and the cultural pattern. Minorities in Great Britain, France, Holland, 
Belgium, are for the most part loyal to their country and their nationalism is ex- 
pressed only in a vague desire for the preservation of their language and their culture 
within the frame of the country and in collaboration with the majority. On the con- 
trary, for the German minority outside of Germany, the German language and the 
German social and folkloric pattern are the most important elements of their cultural 
life, their loyalty is above all to their fellow Germans in Germany and elsewhere, and 
their desires have been kindled to outright separatism long before the rise to power of 
Naziism. 

The solution to the nationality and language problems of postwar Europe lies, 
according to Sommerfelt, partly in the fair treatment of the cultural and language 
needs of the minorities, such as it has been practiced in the Soviet Union for the past 
generation, and partly in the understanding, by the minorities, that, after all, lan- 
guage and linguistic folklore are but part of the general cultural pattern. Europe 
provides the example of Switzerland, where the difference in language is outweighed 
by the community of historical and cultural interests. On the other hand, the English 
language, spoken in so many different countries, provides an example of the fact that 
the community of language does not preclude important differences in the rest of the 
cultural pattern. 

The heritage of Naziism must be wiped out in Europe not only politically, but also 
culturally, and the myth of the Volk must be destroyed together with the power to 
wage war. 

L’Analyse Structurale en Linguistique et en Anthropologie by Claude Lévi- 
Strauss of the Ecole Libre des Hautes Etudes in New York, anthropologist of the 
French school whose special field is the native cultures of Brazil, purports to trans- 
late some of the tenets of structural linguistics into anthropology. Linguistics, accord- 
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ing to him, has achieved the highest level of all the social sciences, because it has been 
able to build a positive method and to gain knowledge of the nature of the facts which 
it analyzes. This he attributes to the distinctive feature theory which permits lin- 
guists not only to presuppose the existence of a system of linguistic phenomena, but 
actually provides the means to find it. Structural analysis in linguistics has been able 
to determine the interrelated minimum elements in language by dissociating units 
formerly held indivisible into distinctive features, i.e., by finding the qualities which 
account for the perceptible differences between them. 

Lévi-Strauss introduces this method into an analysis of the very intricate kinship 
problem of the relationship of the maternal uncle to his nephew which plays an impor- 
tant part in a number of distant and varied social patterns. In his analysis, Lévi- 
Strauss first establishes the important difference in kinship research between kinship 
terms and the actual kinship relationships. Whereas the terms do not lend themselves 
to systematic interpretation to a sufficient degree, the relationship itself can be an- 
alyzed in a comprehensive way by dissociating it into distinctive features. To do this, 
Lévi-Strauss presents the pattern of attitudes that the various persons involved in 
the relationship show to each other, and demonstrates, that the complexity of their 
interpersonal relationships can be reduced to an interaction of a few easily expressible 
“‘basic attitudes,’’ which he designates by symbols similar to those used to indicate 
distinctive features in French linguistic research. These basic attitudes are those of 
mutuality (=), reciprocity (+), rights (+) and obligations (—). To establish the 
basic pattern of a given kinship situation, Lévi-Strauss proposes to find the above 
described basic attitudes to each other of the persons involved in the particular rela- 
tionship, and he compares various kinship patterns on the basis of the basic attitudes 
represented in them. The basic attitudes, thus, play the same part in his approach as 
the distinctive features in the approach of the structural linguist. 

The interest of Lévi-Strauss’s paper lies in the unusual approach to what used to 
be a domain of much guesswork and complicated theorizing. A utilization of the dis- 
tinctive feature theory in fields of human research other than linguistics certainly 
seems to be called for, and Lévi-Strauss shows that it can be done to great advantage. 

Other articles in Word are Man in Anglo-Saxon and Old High German Bible 
Texts by Louis H. Gray of Columbia University; Influence of Area in American 
Indian Linguistics by C. F. Voegelin of Indiana University; The Influence of Cushitic 
on the Semitic Languages of Ethiopia by Wolf Leslau of the Ecole Libre des Hautes 
Etudes in New York; On Reconstruction and Linguistic Method by Giuliano Bon- 
fante of Princeton University. 

Pau. L. GARVIN 
Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana 


GoLpeN Gate Country. Gertrude Atherton. (256 pp., $3.00, New York: Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce, 1945.) 


In Golden Gate Country Mrs. Atherton deals with matter long familiar to her and 
treated, most of it, in her earlier books. She has, in fact, made better use of this matter 
in the past. The Californians, Ancestors, Sisters-in-Law, and other of the San Fran- 
cisco novels; The Doomswoman and The Splendid Idle Forties, books on Old Cali- 
fornia; RezAnov, an interesting historical novel recounting the love story of a Rus- 
sian court official and a California girl; California! An Intimate History—these 
make capital of the provincial life of the Pacific coast region; and taken together,they 
present an adequate and convincing account of the area and its people. Golden Gate 
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Country, in contrast, amounts to no more than a loosely ordered introduction to the 
subject. One gets the impression that Mrs. Atherton found the necessity of rigid 
selection irksome, and certainly in the writing she found difficulty over condensation. 
Golden Gate Country resembles an outline, elaborated on in parts, but failing to 
achieve complete unity of theme and integration. 

This is not to say that the work lacks value for the general reader. It is written with 
spirit, and deals with men and situations which in themselves hold great interest. 
Readers seeking entertainment will find much of it here—in the story of John Marsh, 
the first of the cattle kings; in the author’s interpretation of the character and useful 
services of John Augustus Sutter, whose name suggests the greatest of all gold rushes; 
in the records of the civic life of Hangtown; in the account of the great San Francisco 
earthquake and fire; and in the biography of Henry Miller, the most successful of the 
early exploiters of California land. Mrs. Atherton stresses the dramatic, the peculiarly 
local, the picturesque, the fantastic; she clearly delights in all this. 

But she fails to balance sufficiently her record of the extraordinary by providing 
details of the commonplace and usual. We want to know more than she tells us about 
the affairs of the workaday world in which people spend most of their hours. She 
does not adequately impart a feeling for the region and the normal state of life there— 
when no earthquakes rumble and no striking human figures dominate the scene. The 
book leaves a much less clear-cut impression of San Francisco and its environs than 
does, for example, the utilitarian volume by Mrs. Elizabeth Gray Potter, The San 
Francisco Skyline. 

JouN HERBERT NELSON 
University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kansas 


ADVERTENCIAS DEL GAUCHO MartTiN FIERRO, A LOS MARINEROS DE LA ARMADA. 
Ricardo L. Dillon. (350 pp., index. $4.50. Buenos Aires: Sociedad Impresora 
Americana, 1943.) 


If the North American reader can imagine a long, detailed commentary upon Long- 
fellow’s Hiawatha, let us say, written by the Chaplain of the Navy and addressed to 
the naval cadets at Annapolis, one would have a fairly accurate parallel to this book. 
It is, to say the least, a most curious document. The author is the Vicar General of 
the Argentine navy. He has written a commentary upon the famous poem about the 
great gaucho, Martin Fierro, by the poet José Hernandez. But the Vicar General 
has made his commentary largely a pretext for extensive moralizing to which, from 
the beginning of each chapter, he recalls the wandering attention of the cadets by 
calling out ‘‘Marinero.”’ 

The author’s method is to take a suitable passage of the poem, print it im extenso, 
and then to comment leisurely upon its implications for the young sailor. He then fills 
the bottom of the page with footnotes of every description, ranging from elementary 
etymologies of Greek words (e.g. gimnasia, del griego gymnasia de gymn4dzein: 
ejercitar) to quotations from Thomas 4 Kempis to Alexis Carrel. It must be admitted 
that the great gaucho who is the central figure of the poem gives the Vicar General 
ample scope for moralizing; the poem is written in a rustic dialect mingled with ar- 
chaisms and indigenous Argentine words of the gaucho idiom, and it is filled with 
noble and inspiring sentiments worthy to fire the aspirations of the reader. 

The book has its prosaic and practical value beyond its use for moral teaching. 
The author cleverly employs all the allusions in Martin Fierro which have reference 
to naval matters (e.g. zarpando el ancla) and expatiates upon them very skillfully; 
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the observing student might almost learn how to sail a vessel from these comments 
alone. Often these nautical allusions serve a moral purpose too. The entire book is 
entertaining and filled with strange lore; the reader will find it full of information 
about Argentine folk customs, language, and literature. All in all, the book reflects 
a high standard of moral and cultural instruction which our own naval authorities 
might well consider. 

L. R. Lino 
University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kansas 
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